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NEWS BRIEFS 


Convicted Camden school 
board embezzler flippant 
about her future 


CAMDEN—After her conviction 
for embezzling somewhere in the 
area of $24,000 from the poorest 
school system in the state, former 
Camden school board president 
Elaine Bey shrugged off the incident 
outside Federal court and said “I’m 
going to Disney World.” 

Bey, who served as board presi- 
dent from 1987 to 1994, faces up to 
10 years in prison and a $250,000 
fine. She plea bargained and plead, 
admitting to taking only $9,000. A 
federal indictment charged that in 
addition to the amount specified by 
Bey in court ,she ran up a total of 
$13,000 in food, beverage and liquor 
bills, $6,900 in car rentals and 
$3,000 in hotel bills. 


State makes plans to get 
continuing education for 
teachers 


TRENTON—The Whitman 
administration has announced that it 
has reached an agreement with the 
state’s largest teacher's association to 
guarantee the continuing professional 
education standards for teachers. 

The professional development 
plan is aimed at improving the quali- 
ty and accessibility of continuing 
education opportunities for teachers 
by establishing state standards for 
approval. “This plan will benefit 
children, first and foremost, by giv- 
ing teachers the knowledge and skills 
they'll need to help students achieve 
the high academic standards we have 
set,” Governor Whitman said. 


President should apologize 
for slavery and Jim Crow, 
according to race board 


WASHINGTON—Some of the 
600 pieces of mail sent to the White 
House and the offices of President 
Clinton’s advisory board on race 
suggest that not only should the 
President apologize for slavery, but 
the rigid segregation imposed on 
black Americans under Jim Crow. 

Race board chairman John Hope 
Franklin agreed in a recent radio 
interview, saying that “The most 
rigid apartheid laws this country has 
ever seen were passed in this centu- 
ry.” The White House said that, for 
now it is unlikely that Clinton will 
apologize for either of the defunct 
institutions. 


The well-off are doing 
better, poor stay the same 
says Census Board 


WASHINGTON—A recent report 
from the Census Bureau shows that 
the gap between the well off and the 
poor of New Jersey continues to 
widen despite the nation’s steady 
economic growth. 

During the same time last year’s 
state median household income rose 
by three percent, or $1,353 over 
1995, the poverty rate remained at 
8.5 percent of the state’s population. 
“Tt shows that New Jersey is becom- 
ing a two-class society, said Paul 
Nadler, a finance professor at 
Rutgers. “Those with knowledge and 
skills are doing well,” he said. “But 
there are a tremendous number of 
people without education or training 
who are not participating in the eco- 
nomic growth.” 


Attempted murder 
charges are handed down 
against three whites 

| NEW YORK, N.Y.—-Three white 
nagers were indicted on attempted 
der charges for the beating of 
<eyin Teague in Brooklyn in the 


Serving New Jersey’s African 


By g.r. mattox 


TRENTON—The three: guberna- 
torial candidates had their day with 
one of the most powerful collective 
voice in the African-American com- 
munity. While the exercise was not a 
complete waste of time, the consensus 
was that the collective voice received 
no promises and heard nothing sub- 
stantial in answer to questions con- 
cerning black voters in New Jersey. 

Governor Whitman, Democratic 
challenger Jim McGreevey and 


Libertarian Party candidate Murray 
Sabin came to Galilee Baptist Church 
in Trenton, spending individual time 
with members of The Black Ministers 


dozen members of this organization 

were present at this session. 
Although both McGreevey and 

Whitman are in favor of affirmative 


action, neither directly answered 
questions regarding economic devel- 
opment in urban areas or how 


of their much-touted car insurance 
reduction programs would help q 


in the cities. Reverend Regiñ 


+ Jackson, ‘pastor of the St Matta 


Al . Church in Orange and € 
tive director of the council, led) 


said after the presentation 
Libertarian party candidate § 
who was invited because he rai 
enough money to qualify for matehin 
funds to support his c 
not support affirmativ 
ing it creates social tension, 
Ramapo College professor eames 
spoke of his immigrant family hist 
and own experiences in losing an 
finding work as an argument agai 


federal and state assistance programs. 
Although this drew a negative 
response ministerial graup, Reverend 
Jackson graciously tiiartked him and 
complemented him on his courage. 
Rev, Jackson later said that he didn’t 
want fo be flippant but, “when he 
equated the trouble he had with the 
trouble folk like us have, my hearing 
went deaf. I don’t think he genuinely 
anderstands.” 

When, McGreevey was asked 
what made him different from other 
democratic candidates who seem to 
take the black vote for granted, he not 
only did not answer the question, opt- 
ing to go into detail about-the tragic 
story of themurder of a two-year-old 
child by the. tother’s — live-in 
boyfriend just before a scheduled 
court date with the Department of 


See BLACK MINISTERS/page 10 


“American communities since 1983 


Ministers disappointed in gubernatorial presentations 


The Black Ministers Council led by Rev. Reginald Jackson (center of podi- 


um) met with gubernatorial candidates inTrenton. 


New Jersey’s 


bravest 


week 


join fire safety 


Showñ are Plainfield firefighters 
maneuvers in the North Avenue Hi 
National Fire Prevention Week whicl 
ty. Stop by your local McDonalds få 


OUT ALIVE”—tips on survivin 
along with other sponsors. Page 


0 recently engaged in rescue 

ic District. October 5-11 is 

ls observed in every communi- 
your copy of “PLAN TO GET 
hom@'fires sponsored by City News 
7 Bontains information on how to 


survive a home fire. This edition of 


James, 


Rice 


battle rages 


*Newark Councilman Rice 
slams Mayor Sharpe James 
during afternoon session 
By Daryle Lamont Jenkins 


The longtime feud between 
Councilman Ronald L. Rice and 


Mayor Sharpe James continued 
Wednesday in an afternoon City 
Council meeti blasted the 


or for 


y t he perceived as a pe 
sonal attack on him for voting for ar 


Veidi the’ deiendiimais OF fr D 
nance condemning the posti 
political cam The a 
ment would eliminate the requir 
to make a deposit on political and pro- 
motional signs and revise the penal- 
ties for violations. In ak 
Mayor James- read into the 
telling the couneil ofthe veto, Rice 
charged that James singled him out to 
attack, as opposed to any other coun 
cil member that voted for the ordi 
nance 

“(The letter) says ‘Ron Rice’,. It 
does not refer to anyone else who 
voted to pass the ordinance, “ said 
Rice, who is also a state senator and 
running for mayor against James next 
year. Later he angrily charged James 


er from 


with being vindictive and playing 
political games, Rather than voting to 
‘override the veto, the council chose 
instead to defer the resolution until 


the next session on October 16 

Also deferred was a resolution 
authorizing the business administrator 
to accept on behalf of the Newark 
Police Department a conditional 


of a peacekeeper armored v 
from Lackland Air Force Base, 
Air Force's basic training 
Security Police facil 


Antonio Texas. In the 
controversy surrounding the June 7 


shooting death of Danette 
Daniels by officer 
Rob rt, Leaket Nat his subsequent 


clearing of criminal charges, news of 
the vehicle being given to the police 
department reignited concerns of an 
out of control police force. All coun 
cil persons present voted to move the 
resolution up to the next session, with 
the exception of Council-man 
Anthony Carrino, who abstained 

It was decided that the resolution 
to rescind one authorizing the busi- 


Engineering to 
with Dente 


enter into contract 
Brothers Tc 


Incorporat 


lution to enter into contract with 


Mayor Sharpe James 


Senator & Councilman Ron Rice 


Siege’s Towing Service. 
A resolution was approved ratify- 
ing and authorizing the mayor and 


Director of Development to enter into 
n amended contract with Apostles’ 
House to expend the remaining bal- 


ance of its grant of just over $18,000 
to continue the rehabilitation of 16-18 
Grant Street. Also approved was a 
resolution authorizing the mayor and 
business administrator to entei 
contract with Communities of 
Schools of New Jersey to provide a 
community school at Camden Middle 
School 


Prevention Week insert full of heli 


ity News also contains a Fire 


information on fire safety. pe. 


piu 


administrator and director of 


Prudential accused of 
housing discrimination 


Three other major insurance companies also 
cited under Fair Housing Act 


Four of the nation’s largest insur- 
ance companies have been accused of 
racial discrimination under the Fair 
Housing Act. Fair housing groups 
said the companies tumed down or 
limited home insurance policies to 
residents living in minority and inte- 
grated neighborhoods. 

The — Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, The Travellers 
Group, Aetna and Liberty Mutual 
Group allegedly restricted, limited or 
denied home ownership insurance in 
African-American, Latino and inte- 
grated commun 

The National Fair Housing 
Center, Metropolitan Fair Housing 
Center and Home of Richmond, who 
all filed the complaint, said that the 
insurance companies had violated the 
Fair Housing Act, which prohibits 


fipcriginatipn in real estate related 
tra 


tions. 
“If our finding confirm the com- 
plaints are correct, we will end a 
discriminatory practices and 
steps to see that such violations 
prevented in the future,” said Housing 
Secretary Andrew Cuomo. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) must 
investigate the complaints and deter- 
mine whether there is reasonable 
cause that the act has been violated. 
The case will be given to an adminis- 
trative law judge who may provide 
victims with monetary or injunctive 
relief and civil penalties. 

The complaints against the four 
insurance companies were based on a 
study authorized by HUD’s Fair 
Housing Initiatives Program of 1985. 


| NEWARK—The group, Extended and Better Rights / 
ispended Teachers of Newark, will hold a rally on the steps 
fewark City Hall on Thursday, October 23 to protest their 
istreatment by the State-operated Newark Public Schools. 
fe rally is also intended to protest the lack of support for 
embers of the group by the Newark Teachers’ Union 
), and to demand that city elected officials take a 
ger role in supporting them in their struggle for justice. 
The group is made up of fifty-nine former Newark 
hool employees who have been suspended from their jobs 
to alleged involvement in an insurance kickback scheme. 
jlegal charges have been filed against any member of the 


Fall of 1996 that there is another group of allegedly 
itlolved employees, but no action ever emerged against 
fem. All of the people in the two suspended groups are 
African-American, which raises the question of bias. 

| “The rally is intended first of all to expose the unjust and 
sive labor practices of the Newark Public Schools,” .said 
gh Butler, spokesperson for the group. “Also our mem- 
§ are seeking ways to recover the dues we paid to the 
We have been defrauded since we received no repre- 
on or support whatever.” 
cording to Butler, there were no pre-termination hear- 


| Suspended teachers rally 


ings in their cases, although such hearings are a statutory 
requirement, “We want to know why the union refused to 
have hearings with the State,” she 

Other members of the group charge that the firings are 
simply a convenient way for the State to save money. Mo: 
of the suspended employees were at the top of the pay s 
and their total salaries add up to several million dollars a year. 
All are tenured. 

Procedural blocks to further employment or relief were 
also criticized. The Newark Public Schools administration 
has refused to certify that it has completed its procedures and 
this has prevented several people from finding jobs else- 
where, Some are close to becoming homeless and cannot 
receive homeless prevention benefits according to the group. 

The group has received the support of the Education 
Committee of the New Jersey Committee of Black 
Churchmen and of the Newark Teachers’ Association, the 
Newark Branch of the NAACP, Unity & Struggle 
Newspaper, Women in Support of the Million Man March, 
and the Local Organizing Committee. 

“In the end it's Gov. Whitman who is responsible,” said 
Butler. “She wants to pretend that she doesn’t know. But peo- 
ple who have worked for twenty to thirty years with unblem- 
ished records have had their names dragged through the mud 
in the media. Whoever is responsible should be big enough 
to come forward and admit that they made a mistake.” 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8 


MOUNTAINSIDE—The Friends of 
Ralph Froehlich are holding a testimo- 
nial dinner at LAffaire at 6:15 p.m. For 
more info, call 908-354-6989. 


JERSEY CITY—Jersey City State 
College presents Len Cabral a profes- 
sional storyteller with emphasis on sto- 
ties of people of color. For more info, 
call 201-200-3426, 


MILLBURN—The Office of the County 
Clerk will process Passports, Notary 
Public Oaths, ABC Identification cards, 
etc. at First Union Bank from 9 to 3 p.m. 
No pictures are available, you must 
supply your own. For more info, call 
621-4921 


MORRISTOWN—'Life, an inalienable 
right UI", an informative program on 
abortion and its effects will be present- 
ed at the College of Saint Elizabeth at 

1m. For more info, call 973-290- 


NORTH BRANCH—The Institute for 
Business Professional 
Development presents a Multimedia 
course, “Introduction to Macromedia 
Director 5” from 8:45 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. 
For more info, call 908-218-8871 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9 


NEW ..BRUNSWICK—The Rutgers 
Theater Company presents “Musical 
Comedy Murders of 1940” by John 
Bishop through Oct. 26th. For ticket 
information, call (732) 932-7511 


BLOOMFIELD—Bloomfield College 
celebrates the works of preeminent 
Photographer and author, Gordon 
Parks. For more information, call (973) 
748-9000, ext. 343. 


JERSEY CITY—Jersey City State 
College presents a free lecture by 
Michael Kimmel, a professor of sociol- 
ogy. For more info, call 201-200-3426 


NEW YORK, NY—Whitney Museum of 
American Art presents “Richard 
Diebenkorn’. For more info, call 212- 
570-3633. 


WESTFIELD—Rutgers Cooperative 
Extension of Union County offers an 
Elderiaw Class at the Westfield County 
Complex from 7 - 9 p.m. For more info, 
call 908-654-9854 


MONTCLAIR—Montciair State Univer- 
sity presents a lecture on “The New 
World of Health Care in New Jersey” at 
2 p.m. at the Student Center. For more 
info, call 973-655-4333. 


MONTCLAIR—Montelair State 
University presents an Art Forum 
Lecture Series from 3 to 4:50 p.m. at 
Calcia Hall's Fine Arts Auditorium. For 
more info, call 973-655-7294 


NEWARK—The Newark Literacy 
Campaign is seeking volunteers to 
become reading partners for adults 
teenagers and children during the day 
or in the evenings for a min. of 2 hrs. 
per week at Newark's Public Library 
and community-based sites from 6 - 8 


p.m. For more info, call 973-623-4001 


SOUTH ORANGE—Seton Hall 
University presents a symposium fea- 
turing Robert L. Gallucci, Ph.D., Dean 
of the School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University. The sympo- 
sium will be held at 6:15 - 8 p.m. For 
more info, call 973-378-9838. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10 


PLAINFIELD—Amateur Boxing, 
Garden State vs. Nation’s Capitol at the 
Black United Fund Community Center. 
For more info, call 908-561-0123. 


NEWARK—The Black and Latino 
Coalition, Inc. announces the celebra- 
tion of its Second Recognition Dinner 
at the Hilton Gateway. For more info, 
call 973-621-5632. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11 


Jersey City State College offers a sem- 
inar, “What kind of assets do you have", 
For more info, call 201-200-3089. 


PLAINFIELD—Piainfield Fire Preven- 
tion Fair will be held from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. at the Hub Stine Field. Come one, 
come all. 


PLAINFIELD—YAM presents their 2nd 
Annual Youth Summit and Football 
Bonanza from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. for 
more info, call 908-769-YAMB. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12 


PLAINFIELD—The PAL is presently 
putting together their Public Safety 
Handbook in conjunction with sponsor- 
ing the Harlem Rockets Comedy 
Basketball Benefit. The event will be 
held in the Plainfield High School 
Gymnasium at 950 Park Avenue in 
Plainfield at 7:30 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, call 908-755-6024. 


MOUNTAINSIDE—Children’s 
Specialized Hospital presents a public 
reception for Mr. Ralph Garafola and 
Barbara Zietchick from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
For more info, call 908-233-3720. 


WASHINGTON, DC—Peace and 
atonement conference for rap artists at 
the D.C. Armory. The concert is set for 
October 13 at RFK Stadium. For more 
info, call 301-568-8036. 


BROOKLYN, NY—The Bedford 
Stuyvesant Restoration Corporation 
will hold its 18th Annual 10K 
Community Run at the Restoration 
Plaza. The run starts 10 a.m. sharp. For 
more info, call 718-636-6900, 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13 


ORANGE—Lincoin Galleries Antiques 
Auction at Lincoin Galleries. Fine arts, 
furniture, paintings, oriental rugs, silver, 
etc. For more information, call Deborah 
Lerner, (201) 376-2255. 


CALOWELL—Caldwell College pre- 
sents the New Jersey League of 
Schools’ Second Annual Conference to 
design initiatives to create classroom 
change. For more info, call 973-228- 
4424. 


Donald White elected Sheriff’s 
‘Officer of the year’ 


Officer Donald White, at center, of tt 


receives a resolution from Union Cot 
left, and a plaque from Union County Sheriff, Ralph Froehlich 


The first thing Union County 
Sheriff's Officer Donald White did 
after being elected Officer of the Year 
was call his 80-year-old mother in 


Ea 
inion County Sheriff's Department 
Freeholder Walter D. McNeil, at 


responsible for my success.” 

sheriff's Officer since 1984, 
Officer White, who resides in South 
Plainfield with his wife Ernestine, was 


Jacksonville, No. Carolina. “I knew 
she’d be proud and would want to 
said Officer White, who was 

his peers on the Union 
County Sheriff’s Department. “She’s 


John Amos, writes and stars 
in play, ‘Halley's Comet’ 


ASBURY PARK—On October 12 
at 4:00 PM, see John Amos, star of 
Roots and Die Hard 2 stars in Halley’s J 
Comet at the Paramount Theatre in 
Asbury Park. | 

Concieved by Amos, the story 
revolves around an 87 year old man who fi 
shares him memories with the famous 
Comet he saw as an 11 year old boy. fi 
Amos’ character treks to the mountain- Jf 
top where he first met the Comet and 
explains to his old friend, “that things 
sure have changed since the last time you 
passed this way.” Then Amos takes the 
audience on a whirlwind adventure back 
in time. 

The audience experiences a roller $ 
coaster ride through world wars, 
romance at a bam yard dance, fast food 


elected for best demonstrating the per- 
Sonal qualities of dedication to duty. 
He will receive a meritorious service 
award during ceremonies in 
November. 


re 
tality during the 
ment, and the joys of childhood. Much il / 
has changed since the last time the John Amos 
Comet came to visit. 


John Amos, a New Jersey native, is ted in Halley's Comet as he transfor- 


well known for his Emmy Award nomi- 
nated performance as the heroic adult 
Kunta Kinte in the ground breaking 
mini-series Roots, or as James Evans, the $ 
indestructible father from the hit televi- 
sion sitcom “Good Times.” He als 
played X posite 


ms himselfinto a parade of characters. In 
this one person show he plays an 
87 ycar old patriarch; a tough 


freed Liberian slave who heads out West 
is a cattle driver into the Commanche 

e block buster “Coming a 'rritory; and others. 
Americas His ist of roles appears end- For information and directions, 
less. Amos skill as an actor i$ demon- call 732-918-6660. 


In 1972, the first convention 
of the National Black McDonald’s 
Operators Association barely 

filled a hotel room. 


Tatiana Wright of Orange is 


Miss New Jersey Princess 


Mayor Mims Hackett, Jr. congrat- 
ulates five-year old Tatiana 
Wright of Orange, winner of the 
MISS NEW JERSEY AMERICAN 
PRINCESS PAGEANT. Tatiana 
visited the Mayor’s Office to pick 
up a sponsorship donation to 
assist her in her trip to Orlando, 
Florida to compete in the national 
pageant. She and Mayor Hackett 
are displaying the many trophies 
that she won at the state pageant. 
In addition to winning her crown; 
Tatiana also was selected Miss 
Personality; Best Artist; Best 
Talent; Best Actress and placed 
second in Miss Photogenic cate- 
gory. She will be traveling to 
Orlando November 20, 1997 to 
represent the entire state of New 
Jersey. Anyone wishing to con- 
tribute donations to sponsor her 
trip can contact Ms. Idrissa 
Uqdah in the Mayor’s Office at 
266-4078. 


Keryl E. McCord named Crossroad’s 


Theatre’s managing director 


Keryl E. McCord, former Theater 
Programs Director for the National 
Endowment for the Arts, has been 
named managing director _ for 
Crossroads Theatre Company in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Ms. McCord will assume her full- 
time position on November I, 1997 
She brings to Crossroads over 25 
years experience in not-for-profit sec- 
ior. 

Ms. McCord left the 


National 


Endowment for the Arts position in 
1995 to establish Founda mie for 


and strategic planning and implemen- 
tation for not-for: nizations. 

As Crossroads’ managing direc- 
tor, Ms. McCord will lead the the- 
atre’s administrative efforts including 
marketing, development and finances. 

Her appointment comes just as 
Crossroads is observing its 20th 
Anniversary Season. In announcing 
the appointment, Ricardo Khan, the 
theatre's co-Founder and Artistic 
Director said, “We are thrilled to have 
a person as experienced in not-for- 


profit theatre as Keryl to help guide 
Crossroads into the next millennium, 

“Prior to assuming her position 
with the NEA, she was executive 
director of the League of Chicago 
Theaters, a trade association for over 
150 commercial and non-profit the- 
aters in Chicago; and managing direc- 
tor of the Oakland Ensemble Theater 
in Oakland, California. 

Additionally she has worked with: 
professional companies such as the 
TonyAward- winning San Francisco 
Mime Troupe, New-York City’s 
Henry Street Settlement »and New 
Federal Theater Company, American 
Jewish Theater Company, and La 
Familia Theater. 


n 1969, Ms. McCord was select-/ 


ed as one of two artists from the San 
Francisco Bay Area to represent the 
United States as a member of a dele- 
gation of theater artists to the USSR. 
Founded in 1978, Crossroads 
Theatre is an internationally recog- 
nized professional African-American 
theatre that has provided an artistic 
home to some of the country’s most 
significant Black theatre artists. 


Trick or treat? 


e SAT tips 


Treat them to 
success early 


with a subscription to YES, 
the only magazine that gives teens the 
information they need to succeed. 


For only $15 a year, 

for 10 issues, teens get 

useful tips on 

¢ Getting ahead in school 

e Various career paths 

e Preparing for the workplace 

* Inside the entertainment business 

e Different cultures 

e Science, math innovations & 
brain teasers 

+ A look at schools 


e Teen Internet web sites 
e Current event 

e Other successful teens 
+ And much, much more! 


Today, they fill a hotel. 


Twenty-five years ago, the NBMOA was a small group, formed to address the unique issues 

and concerns of black franchise owners. Today their franchises fill neighborhoods with employment 
opportunities, sponsorships and economic development. They've grown to aver 300 owners, but 

their mission remains the same - to maintain the business and to build the community. 


McDonald's salutes the NBMOA on their 25th anniversary. 


Send a check or money order for $15 
(1 year, 10 issues) to: 
YES Magazine, P.O. Box 191, 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 


or call 908-754-4470. 
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CAR LAUNCHED 


OWERRI, Nigeria (PANA) — 
The first made-in-Nigeria car 
known as “Z-600" has been 
launched in the eastern city of 
Owerri. 


Nigerian engineer and chief 
executive of Izuogu Motors, 
Ezekiel Izuogu, said he conceived, 
designed and manufactured the 
car, which has been tested by the 
country's vehicle inspectors and 
found road worthy. 

“The entire body work and 
chassis frame is our design from 
first principles. We also made the 
mold from which the body can be 
‘stamped out to produce hun- 
dreds of thousands of cars,” 
Izuogu said at the elaborate pre- 
‘sentation ceremony. 

The Z-600, built on 4-stroke 
1800 cc engine, Izuogu said, 
could cover some 30 kilometers 
‘on one galion of petrol. The 


BONN (IPS) — The world’s 
poorest countries, mostly in 
Africa, are being left behind as 
roia! developing nations take 

intage of increasing flow of 

tiia investment to the South. 
Africa, home to 34 of the world’s 
48 lesser-developed countries 
(LDCs), islagging behind as 
growth in foreign direct invest- 
ment (FDI) in the Asian and Latin 

erica-Caribbean regions sets 
new records, say experts from 
the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) 

“Overal il, Africa's 's share 
(excluding South Africa) of devel- 
oping country inflows was less 
than four percent in 1996, its low- 
est share since theearly 1980s, 
and a further indication that the 
region is not participatingin the 
global FDI boom,” says 
UNCTAD's “World Investment 
Report 1977:Transnational 
Corporations, Market Structure 
and Competition Policy.” If South 
Africa is added, FD! inflows into 
Africa were slightly ahead of 


FIRST MADE-IN-NIGERIA 


GLOBAL INVESTMENT 
BOOM BYPASSES AFRICA 


Ke 


mass pro- 
duced and put to other uses like 
agricultural mechanization, 
standby electricity generator and 
tricycles, among others, he said. 

The unit price of the new car 
is put at between 150,000 and 
180,000 naira (between $1,800 
and $2,000 U.S.). 

Nigeria has several vehicle 
assembly plants, but new cars 
have been priced beyond the 
reach of the average salary earn- 
er, forcing many to patronize the 
booming market of imported 
used vehicles mainly from 
Europe. 

Izuogu said it would require 
some 200 million naira or $2.4 
million U.S. to set up a factory 
that would be able to produce 


1995 levels at $5.3 billion, com- 
pared to $4.9 billion, but below 
the continental record of $5.8 bil- 
lion in 1994. Africa's oil-prodi 


Critics say U.S. 
experiment 


fundec 


By Chinta Strausberg : 
Special to the NNPA from Chicago 
Defender 


1 

U.S. Sen. Carol Moseley-Braun 
(D-IL) is raking the federal govern- 
ment over the coals for continued U.S. 
funded medical experiments in the 


treatment of AIDS among poor Third ” 


World women that she said violated 
medical ethic: 


“hasn't learned its les- 
son from the Tuskegee Experiment in 
which penicillin was denied to Black 
men infected with syphilis,” the sena- 
tor said. 

Referring to an article in a recent 
edition of The New England Journal 
of Medicine (NEJM) entitled “The 
Ethics of Clinical Research in the 
Third World,” the senator agreed that 


withholding the proven AZT treat | 


Health 


Organization guidelines intended to 


keep researchers from conducting 
unethical experiments. The Helsinki 
Agreement and the Nuremberg Code 
were international guidelines adopted 
after World War II to prevent the reoc- 
currence of experiments similar to 
those carried out in Nazi concentra- 
tion aes 

NEJM editorial states Bi: 


ing countries took slightly more 
than 70 percent of the FDI that 
did come to Africa in 1996, with 
Nigeria by far the largest single 
recipient. Nigeria drew $1.71 bil- 
lion in FDI in 1996, followed by 
Egypt, which drew $740 million. 

The LDCs, countries with a 
per capita gross national product 
of less than $699 and a maxi- 
mum population of 75 milion, 
can only stand and watch as new 
FDI flows into resource rich 
countries like Nigeria, burgeoning 
new markets like China, or 
strategic traders like Singapore. 
FDI into Latin America and the 
Caribbean rose by 52 percent in 
1996, the largest increase 
attained by any region of the 
developing world. With inflows of 
$39 billion, in comparison to $25 
billion in 1995, Latin America and 
the Caribbean accounted for 30 
percent of all FDI flows into 
developing countries. 


beg that, “Only when there is no 


Number of minority teachers low 


Efforts to get more students inter- 
ested in teaching careers have not 
helpedclose the gap between minority 
teachers and the larger numba of 
minoritystudents in Connecti 

schools, report the Philadelphia 


Tribune. 

Minorities account for only 6.5 
percent of teachers in the state, while 
29 percent of students are minorities, 
state education figures show. “If our 
students don’t see people who are like 


them in positions of authority and” 
responsibility, then it is very difficult » 


for them to imagine themselves in 
sitio Cynthia’ 


tant who tracks minority hiring 
lany educators believe 
Connecticut needs to promote and 
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known effective treatment is it ethical 
to compare a potential new treatment 
with a placebo. 

“When effective treatment exists, 
a placebo may not be used. Instead, 
subjects in the control group of the 
study must receive the best known 
treatment.” 

Moseley-Braun credited the 
health periodical for helping “shine a 
spotlight on these extremely question- 
able experiments. Unfortunately, the 
ethical lessons we should have 
leamed from the Tuskegee experi- 
ment may not have been absorbed.” 

The senator said that “AZT has 
proven results in preventing Mother- 
to-child transmission of HIV. 

“Despite that fact, groups of 
women in the ongoing studies are ran- 
domly selected to receive placebos. 
As a result, at least 1,000 children will 
r and may die unnecessarily from 
HIV,” Moseley-Braun stated 

“We must never allow unknowing 
patients to be abused as they were in 
the Tuskegee scandal, and we must 
not put people in harm’s way in the 
name of science when there’s clearly 
no rational excuse to take such risks.” 

None-the-less reports confirm 
that the Clinton Administration is 
confident that the U.S. funded experi- 
ments are ethical and will save five to 
10 million children who might other- 
wise contract AIDS through parental 


entice young minorities into the edu- 
cation field by starting student clubs 
for aspiring teachers and by offerin; 
more scholarships and financial 
incentives. Of the 166 school districts 
in the state, 112 had two or fewer 
minorities last school year and some 
had none at all. 

There are even fewer minority 
administrators. Last year 136 schoold- 
istricts had no minority administrators 
and 150 had two or fewer. Officials 
say that they seek qualified teachers, 
no matter what their race. 

Last year, the Wallingford, CT 
district received 75 applications from- 
minorities, but none were hired 
ecause others were more qualified, 
P said Dale Wilson, Wallingford’s assis- 

tan: superintendent for personnel. The 
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ismission. Supporters also say that 
the studies were reviewed by ethics 
committees in the U.S., Europe and in 
the countries where the studies arebe- 
ing conducted. 

Preliminary research has found 
that when taken during pregnancy, 
AZT reduces the risk of transmitting 
the AIDS virus to the fetus by two- 
thirds. But the treatment costs over 


Millions 
spent in 
fight against 
climate 
treaty 


WASHINGTON (IPS) — Some 
of the world’s largest corporations are 
spending millions of dollars on adver- 
tising in an attempt to block an inter- 
national treaty to restrict emissions of 
greenhouse gases that are changing 
the earth’s climate. 


$1000 per mother. The 
study is trying to find out if the treat- 
ment can be as effective with lower 
and therefore less costly doses. 
Critics, like the Washington, 
D.C.-based group Public Citizen, say 
it is unacceptable in the name of sav- 
ing money, to doom 


Even as 
urging U.S. President Clinton to gd 
the United Nations agreement, lead- 
ing U.S. oil, coal, and automobile 
producers are calling the treaty unfair. 
“The agreement will hurt the 
economy by demanding cuts in ener- 


mothers and children to death when it 
can be prevented. 

In a letter to Donna Shalala, sec- 
retary of the Department of Health 
and Human Services, Public Citizen 
contend that, “Researchers involved 
in these experiments have exploited 
the inadequacies of the health-care 
systems in these developing countries 
to conduct research they would never 
even consider in the U.S.” 

The studies included 12,211 
women in Thailand, The Dominican 
Republic, Cote d'Ivoire, Ethiopia, 
Uganda, Tanzania and Malawi 
Funding was provided by the National 
Institutes of Health and the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention. 


district employs 445 teachers and 44 
ides. However, the only certified 
black employee is a social worker and 
there are only two Latino teachers and 
one Latino teacher’s aide. 
Subscribe to 
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gy use by countries 
while exempting such countries as 
India, China, Mexico, and Brazil,” 
says Jerry Jasinowski, president of 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The $13 million campaign, 
described by advertisers as one of the 
most intensive campaigns ever 
mounted over a single political issue, 
seeks to convince the U.S. public that 
the agreement is unfair to business 
and the economy. 

“This global agreement isn’t 
global and puts the entire burden on 
the U.S. and a few other countries,” 
says one of the many advertisements 
being aired on radio, television, and 
in the print media. 

Environmental groups have been 
quick to point out that the United 
States produces more carbon dioxide 
per person that any other country and 
say the ads misinform the public and 
divert attention from industry's con- 
tribution to the problem. 

As the December U.N. Climate 
Change Convention in Japan 
approaches, the debate here over 
global warming is also heating up. If 
successful, countries will sign an 
agreement in Kyoto binding targets 
and deadlines for countries to reduce 
their emissions of greenhouse gases. 

Greenhouse gases are produced 
mainly by the buming of fossil fuels 
— oil, gasoline, and coal — on which 
much of modern society runs. Most 
scientists believe that, once in the 
atmosphere, these gases trap heat and 
increase the earth's surface tempera- 
ture. Over time, they can cause 
changes in climate, including 
increased frequency and intensity of 
storms, floods, heat waves, and 
droughts, scientists say. 
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-Millennium plan needed 


Urban Centers Need a Commitment to Revitalize 
Economic Development and Schools 
This year candidates for governor seem increasingly aware of the importance 
lof the cities for their success, both have courted ministerial and community orga- 
nizations trying to get their support. But is either seeing the big picture? 
Invariably, when it comes to addressing issues, the candidates think are important 
to the Black Community, they spend 90% of their verbal message talking on mat- 
ters to appeal to the needs of the urban poor: welfare,’affordable housing, etc. 
“~}'While these issues may be a concern for the majority of-the Black community, 
there are broader issues that concern many. Little if any written or verbal mes- 
sages address economic development or job creation in urban centers. How do the 
PTA propose to create economic development and bring jobs to the urban 
|centers? How do the candidates plan to improve the primary and secondary pub- 
flic schools in the state and urban centers? What are they proposing to reduce urban 
crime? Both te ana and Republican, seem to associate urban centers with only 
those who are 
The emcees stand to lose many Black voters becaiite they have fixated 
at the lower income end of the urban spectrum to shape their message which 
too often equates income limitations with lower values. The only reason there 
is not wholesale desertion of the Democratic party is that Republicans have 
failed to do much better in articulating concerns of the broader base of Black 
Americans, In addition, Republicans have tended to be anti everything that 
may benefit Blacks in order to build a broader white ultra conservative con- 
stituency. 
The candidate who presents an action plan that affirms their 


to urban centers in the new millennium will go a long way in changing the 
fcoursé of poverty in the urban cSmmunities as well as the voter base in urban 
centers. However, until the time a candidate gives us a real plan that will make 


a difference in our communities, we will get more lip service and piece meal 
solutions regardless of which party controls the Governor's office. 
jerefore we are calling on candidates for Governor of the great state of 
w Jersey to commit to presenting a Millennium Plan to revitalize New 
urban centets and public schools, thus ensuring New Jersey's competi- 
tiveness as a state in the new millennium. 


No defense for 


Webster’s 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


Perhaps no Word in the English 
language stirs more passion and out- 
fage among Blacks than the word 
“nigger,” or its politely sanitized ver- 

es the “N” word.” It’s happened 
is time the offender is not a 
este politician, celebrity, or 
athlete. It is none other than one of the 
bibles of the English language, 
Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary. 
b» The dictionary is now the target of 
a national campaign by some Black 
academics, local NAACP chapters, 
ye magazine. They claim 
that Webster's “redefinition” of the 
word “nigger” racially stigmatizes 
Blacks and other non-whites. 

They have a point. In the 1996, 
edition of Webster's, “nigger” is 
defined as “a Black person-usually 
taken to be offensive.” It went even 
Mie, and applied the word to “a 
social person.” It’s 


‘N’ word 


-.” Still, other 


“A Nigger ain't S. 
Blacks are defiant. They say they 
don’t care what a white person calls 
them because words can’t harm them. 

The Blacks defenders of the word 
miss the point. Words are not value 
neutral. They express concepts and 
ideas. Often words reflect society's 
standards. A word, as emotionally 
charged as “nigger,” can reinforce and 
perpetuate stereotypes. The word 
“nigger” does precisely that. It is the 
most hurtful and enduring symbol of 
Black oppression. 

During the era of legal segrega- 
tion, some of America's major maga- 
zines and newspapers continued to 
treat Blacks as social outcasts. 
Historian Rayford Logan surveyed 
early issues of Atlantic Monthly, 


Century Monthly, North American 

Review, Harpers, the Chicago 

Tribune, w York Times, the Boston 

v Transcript, the 

Cincinnati Enquirer, and the 
is Journal. 


easy 4 see the danger in Webster's 
redefinition. One could easily infer 
that the word “nigger” refers exclu- 
sively to Blacks, the poor, and other 
fion-whites, and that all Blacks are 
“socially disadvantaged.” 

So far Webster’s has stuck to its 
guns and refused to bow to Blacks’ 
gomplaints. Frederick C. Mish, 
Webster’s editor-in-chief, insists that 
the new definition of “nigger” accu- 
fately reflects the common usage and 
intent of the word. Mish further justi- 
fied the definition by claiming that 
Blacks use it among and about them- 
selves, “Its use by and among Blacks 
is not always intended or taken as 
offensive.” Apparently this puts the 
final’ stamp of racial approval on the 

word. 


This is self-serving, but unfortu- 
nately true. In past issues of such pop- 
ular Blacks magazines as Essence and 
Emerge, Blacks writers have gone 
through lengthy gyrations to justify 
using the word. Their rationale boiled 
down to this: The more a Black person 
uses the word the less offensive it 
becomes. They claim that'they are 
cleansing the word of its negative 
connotations so that racists can no 
longer use it to hurt Blacks 
Comedian, turned activist, Dick 
Gregory had the same idea some years 
ago when he titled his autobiography, 
“Nigger.” Black writer, Robert DeCoy 
also tried to apply the same racial 
shock therapy to whites when he titled 
his novel, “The Nigger Bible.” 

Many, Blacks say they use 
word endearingly or’ kaan i 
They say to each other, “You're my 
nigger if you don’t get no bigger.” Or, 
“that Nigger sure is something.” 
Others use it in anger or disdain, 
“Nigger, you sure got an attitude.” Or, 


He noted that they”/routinely 
referred to Blacks as 
.” and “darky. 

In news articles, Blacks were 
depicted as buffoons or dangerous 
criminals, 

The NAACP and Black newspa- 
per editors waged vocal campaigns 
against racist stereotyping and the use 
of racist epithets. Black scholar, 
W.E.B. DuBois frequently took white 
editors to task for refusing to spell 
“Negro” with an upper case “N.” 
DuBois called their policy a “con- 
scious insult” to Blacks 

In that era, being called a Negro 
was a matter of pride and self-identity. 

Even some of the Blacks defend- 
ers of the “N” word have realized their 
mistake and recanted. Following his 
return from a trip to Africa in the late 
1970s, comedian Richard Pryor told a 
concert audience that he would never 
use the word “nigger” again. The 
audience was stunned, The irreverent 
Pryor had practically made a career 
out of using the word in his routines. 

Pryor softly explained that the 
word was profane and disrespectful 
He was dropping it because he had too 
much pride in Blacks and himself. 

In this volatile climate of mount- 
ing racial perils and polarization, a 
n to get Webster's to “dera- 
Gali? iis dctingioniot tie voer 
better yet, delete it completely, as 
some dictionaries have done, isworth- 
while. But Black protesters would be 
wise to wage the same vigorous cam- 
paign to get African Americans to 
delete the word from their vocabulary 
too. 


Earl Ofari Hutchinson is the 
author of “The Assassination of the 
Black Male Image.” 
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By Norman Solomon 
Special to the NNPA from IPS 


(IPS)—In medialand, some peo 
ple have every right to be angry, So we 
see affluent white guys on televisio 
all the time, expounding views fore 
fully, letting us all know what 
like—and what makes them mad. 


typed Black babes dancing to he 
tunes. But African-American females 
have little chance to speak out abou 
their daily lives and deepest conce 
Its still conspicuous when 
Black woman gets the microphone te 
talk about what matters to her. And it? 
rarer still for major media to provide 
+ substantial amount of time and spac 
for Black women to talk about the 
combination of racism, sexism amt 
economic disadvantage that they face 
in this society. 
In sharp contrast, vehemence 
from white men isn’t just acceptable. 
—it’s valued if it lets us in on authori. 
tative outlooks. Strong statements Ol 


opinion, uttered with commanding Hi 


presence in mainstream media outlets,” 
are youre for the punditocracy, 
TV programs like “ 

Capital fang” and “The McLaughlin 
Group” showcase men who vent theif _ 


biases, often denigrating Black people 
and women in the process. 

While the rage of white males is 
part of the media landscape, the rage 
of Black women — who have plenty 
to be angry about — gets cut off at the 


© media pass. That’s why it’s especially 


meaningful that journalist Jill Nelson 
is now doing an end run around the 
usual blockade, 

When I interviewed Nelson 
halfway through a month-long nation- 
al tour for her new book Straight, No 
Chaser, she was in the midst of burn- 
ing up the radio waves across the 
country—helping to force key issues 
into the open. 

Subtitled “How I Became a 
Grown-up Black Woman,” the book 
insists that silence—far from being 
golden—is corrosive. Urging that the 
unhealthy quiet be shattered, Nelson 
follows her own advice by mincing no 
words: 

+ “The culture that we consume 
through television, magazines, and 
advertisements confirms our lack of 
importance.” Black women “are total- 
ly absent from alll serious political dis- 
ion. Even during February, Black 
‘ory Month, Black men are the pre- 
ferred race representatives. March, 
Women’s History Month, is for white 
women only,” 

+Entertainment? Forget it. Even 
though Black Americans watch more 


Are times free ? 


By Carolyn L. Bennett 


Non-violent protests could get 
you killed thirty years ago. 

Today, peaceful contact with 
police in some cities can get you 
killed. 

We've come a long way—from 
the bleeding, nonviolent struggles 
across Selma's Edmond Pettus Bridge 
in 1964 to Rev. Jesse Jackson's cross- 
ing of San Francisco's Golden Gate 
Bridge Thursday. Jackson's trek 
meant well. But somehow it seemed 
meaningless in the face of history and 
today’s education and society needs, 

On that long-ago Sunday after- 
noon in Selma, marchers for voting 
rights “reeled from tear gas.” Reports 
say they were beaten repeatedly by 
helmeted police protected by gas 
masks. They were battered back 
across the bridge to the black neigh? 
borhood. More than 15 nightsticks 
were seen through the gas, “f 
the heads of the marchers. 

John Lewis “went down from a 
hard blow to the head”” wrote David 
Garrow in his book Bearing the 
Cross. And “troopers and possem 
pursued” as* screaming ‘victims fl 
back across the Pettus Bridge to\ 
refuge in the black residential neigh- 
borhood. 

Today, John Lewis is a prosperous 
U.S. congressman representing most of 
Atlanta, Georgia. He has been in the 
congress 11 years. 

Many veterans of the civil rights 
movement are in high places today: Not 
only Jackson and Lewis but others suci 
as former UN ambassador, now Nike 
representative, Andy Young. They are 
oreson cissi Ais belongs 
to the club that issues rights today. And 


> 


non-profits like Jackson’s stay in busi- 
ness so long as civil rights are denied. 
Economic times are good and a black 
upper class is able not only to vote but 
to hobnob on Martha’s Vineyard with 
the president. 

But, a black man can’t win an 
encounter with police. In Brooklyn, 
police hurt Abner Louima so badly 
he'll never fully recover. In Los 
Angeles, Rodney King took the police- 
man’s nightstick a few years back. 
Compound brutality across the nation 
with pay backs: cop killers killing cops 
and cops killing killers of cops. And 
killing a cop is more offensive to the 
Federal system than killing a wife and 
child. 

That’s why a peaceful march 
across Golden Gate Bridge can be seen 
as no more than a stroll on a Thursday 
ftemnoon in time for newspapers’ dead- 
line for a Friday moming photo above 
the fold. 

It’s going to take more than an 
afternoon stroll across a bridge. The 
people in Selma knew this. Before the 
marchers reached Pettus Bridge, a 
whole lot of people had worked and 
died unnoticed underground. 

_¢. “Mr. Jackson and others. are not only 
Yes date, they afe carrying too much 


ggage to either define or meet today's 
lienge. The problem of affirmative 
tion didn’t start with California's 
ision to ban it in public education 
employment. The problem came up 
years ago when white male graduate 
Students began complaining that black 
‘women had it made in the job market— 
because they were women and black. 


Carolyn L. Bennett is a columnist 
iin Washingron, D.C., and lecturer. at 
Howard University 


Paradise lost! 


By Askia Muhammad 


When I moved to Washington as a 
reporter on the occasion of the elec 
tion and inauguration of President 
Jimmy Carter, my survey of the polit- 
ical landscape suggested to me that 
two American cities—Washington, 
D.C. and Atlanta, GA—were poten- 
tially “heavenly” locations for Black 
folks for all folks. 

Both cities have Black political 
majorities, savvy, “progressive” even 

litical leaders, and (I thought) civi- 
lized, Southern, “country” popula- 
tions, so I was hopeful indeed to live 
in one of them. I thought Washington 
and Atlanta—two- American 
“Southern” capital cities—had the 
best chances anywhere to resemble 
“heaven on earth. 

“Because of Washington’ 
“potential” at that time to gain state- 
hood and thereby the “ultimate fran- 
chise” under the American political 
system, I thought Washington, even 
more than Atlanta, would become 
“the New Jerusalem. 

“Now, I feel I can report some 
good news and some bad news. 

The good news is that Atlanta has 
to its potential. The 1996 
the exodus of smart, 
‘ated, Black professionals and 
entrepreneurs to Atlanta over the last 
decade is evidence of Atlanta's 
becoming that shining “Emerald 
City” on the Hill. 

The bad news is that Washington 
has failed miserably, and may never 
be “all that it can be.” What’s worsc, 
Washington may have set Black peo- 
ple back internationally, because 
rather than being the modern example 
to all the world that Black folks can 
self-govern, can achieve, can be 


excellent, without White supervision, it | 


has shown just the opposite tendencies, 
graft, corruption, weak leadership, and a 
tendency to “look the other way” when 
wrongdoing is exposed, if the perpetra- 
tors are Black. 

The wanton daily pillaging and 
slaughter of the most vulnerable Black 


folks—the elderly, service providers— 

‘other depraved Black folks, with un- 
vittimized Black folks too often 

fending and making excuses for the 
cfiminals, with no apparent sympathy 
for the victims or for the harm the 
crimes did to the notion (if not the sys- 
tem) of justice, has done irreparable 
harm! 


That may be the worst failing of 
Black people—the tendency to not hold 
one another accountable, using the 
exguse that “it’s the White Mans fault. 

n America—and most especially 

fashington, D.C.—there is no excuse 
for resorting to lackadasical, trifling, 
ex@use-filled failure when Black folks 
arein charge. 

Tt seems to me that it’s worse if 
Black folks demonstrate they can be 
excellent as long as White folks are 

sugges ing, and then become bungling, 
lazy, thieves as soon as the White over- 
E. is gone, then condemn any Black 
person who stands up for honesty and 
integrity as an “Uncle Tom!” 

The University of Timbuktu was 
not built by “Uncle Toms.” The Great 
Temple of Zimbabwe in southeastem 
Africa may have in fact, been the 
Biblical city of Ophir, It was not built by 
“Uncle Toms.” The Great Pyramid at 

Egypt was not built by “Uncle 
Toms.” Those world wonders were built 
by black people who did not accept, 
‘condone, or practice fares. or fol- 
Tow mediocre Ree 

t 


n, D.C.’s citizens, 


and murder” of their democracy 
‘by Congress in the last few days—of 
aradise Lost. 


T Askia Muhammad 
Vashington, D.C.-based writer, pe 
ourmalist and radio commentator. 


confined in media cage 


free network television than anyone 
else, there is not a single dramatic 
show on television about Black 
women, much „less a Black woman 
producing one.” 

+ “When it comes to beauty, the 
preoccupation of women’s magazines 
and women’s programming, we are 
definitely not up to snuff. We’re too 
dark, big-boned, our features too 
Negroid, too ethnic-looking, in short, 
too much Black women, to even qual- 
ify to enter America’s beauty sweep- 
stakes. 

* “The result of Black women’s 
silence in the face of the verbiage of 
others is we find ourselves further 
misrepresented, erased, excluded. 
Those who demonize us and call for 
(social program) cuts are usually 
white men who do not know a single 
Black woman. If they do, she’s proba- 
bly a domestic employee.” 

* “It’s hard to hold on to your 
humanity, your ability to love, when 
the national psyche is so profoundly 
invested in defining Black people as 


OCTOBER 8- OCTOBER 14.1867, 


always part. or the problem, rarely part 
of the soluti 

“The atina on. strength, and 
voice that Black women desperately 
need, must initially come from our- 
selves and other Black women, rae 
who share our experiences... 
who don’t define See a sd 
doomed to be defined by others, 
erased, or, as is the case with Black 
women, both.” 

Don’t look for Jill Nelson on the 
national TV programs where irate 
white guys keep pounding away at 
favorite themes like “welfare depen- 
dency” among low-income single 
mothers. Those blowhards don’t have 
to contend with articulate Black 
women who could shine a fierce light 
on their assorted bigotries. The domi- 
nant media pundits want to go up 
against “opposition” that’s meek and 
mild—and, as usual in medialand, 
they get their way. 


Norman Solomon is a syndicated 
columnist. 


The ‘fast track’ to trouble 


By Dr. Lenora Fulani 


The Clinton Administration is 
about to introduce a so-called “fast 
track” bill to Congress. What is “fast 
track”? Basically, it is a set of rules 
governing how Congress will consi 
er the legislation that implements 
trade agreements, such as the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA). President Clinton wants 
“fast track” authority to negotiate an 
extension of NAFTA to Chile, and 
eventually to the rest of Latin 
America. “Fast track” makes it easier 
for the President to negotiate trade 
deals with foreign nations, because it 
prevents Congress from picking and 
choosing which aspects of a given 
trade agreement it agrees with, and 
which it would like to reject. 

In the 1990's, trade agreements 
go beyond merely setting tariffs and 
quotas on imports. Now they deal 
with so-called “non-tariff barriers” — 
that is, laws passed in our country that 
regulate wages and working condi- 
tions, that protect consumers from 
pesticide residue on fruits and vegeta- 
bles, that limit air and water pollution 
— all of which may sometimes have 
the effect of keeping out another 
country’s imports. Under “free trade 
agreements” like NAFTA, our laws 
protecting workers, consumers, health 
and the environment are exposed to 
challenge as “illegal trade barriers” 
when they impose higher standards 
on products and services than similar 
laws in foreign countries. NAFTA 
and other agreements like the General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) require that our laws be “har- 
monized” with laws prevailing in 
other countries, so that they don’t 
interfere with trade. Under fast-track. 
the legislation “harmonizing” health 
and safety tections, and making 
other legislative changes necessitated 
by a given trade agreement, is drawn 
up by the Administration’s secretive 
panel of foreign trade bureaucrats and 
presented on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis to Congress. 

As we have seen, when it comes 
to “free trade agreements,” the devil 
is in the details. Advocates for such 
agreements argue that we live in a 
global economy, and that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to isolate 
America from the benefits of interna- 
tional commerce and technological 
and cultural exchange. Certainly it is 
the case that the selective removal or 
reduction of tariff and non-tariff bar- 
riers can under some circumstances ç 
stimulate the creation of new jobs, 
give consumers a greater choice of 
goods and services, and improve the 
competitiveness and innovativeness 
of American industry. 

These unpleasant details—and 
not just the much-hyped benefits— 
must be fully exposed to the 
American people in the course of a 
national dialogue on what kind of 
trade agreements are in our best inter- 
est. But we won't have any dialogue 
at all if Congress takes the highly 
undemocratic step of granting the 
Clinton Administration fast-track 
authority. 


Smoke but no fire 


By George Wilson 


For the past 27 years crowds have 
gathered in Washington, D.C. for the 
annual Congressional Black Caucus 
Legislative Conference. The event is 
considered by many to be the pre- 
miere social happening for African 
Americans. As in prior years, this 
time hundreds of African Americans 
“dressed to the nines” clamored for 
invitations to the numerous receptions 
and parties. 

The conference did provide those 
who came with a more conscious 
agenda an opportunity to participate 
in a number of issue forums or brain- 
trusts on subjects as diverse as “The 
Politics of Natural Hair” to a dialogue 
between civil rights crusaders and the 
hip-hop generation. As might be 
expected, the issue forums that had 
the biggest names drew the largest 
crowds. Having forums is a great idea 
and it provides an opportunity for dis- 
cussion about issues of importance to 
those assembled. However, what good 
does a stirring discussion render if no 
concrete action follows? These ses- 
sions provide an outlet for short-term 
relief before returning to the status 
quo. Additionally, the forums take 
place simultaneously which means 
that one can only attend one or two 
sessions and neither one in its entire- 
ty. Perhaps, the organizers could con- 
sider a less ambitious format with 
fewer issues. 

Earlier legislative conferences 
sought to provide the grassroots with 
the opportunity to feel close to the 


political process. Unfortunately, this 
event seems to be heading more in the 
direction of leaving those who aren't 
connected on the outside looking in. 
For example, a gala was held at 
Union Station with the price of admis- 
sion a meager ). Entertainment 
was provided by the “The Godfather 
of Soul,” James Brown, blues legend, 
Bobby Rush and others. We know that 
the conference is a fund-raiser, but the 
price of admission assured the aver- 
age working person could not ei in 


i: 
pay $500 availed themselves of a 
puter technology to duplicate the orig- 
inal ticket. The prices to attend the 
paid events were prohibitive. How are 
African Americans going to foster 
unity when we set up economic hur- 
dles that keep groups separated? 

‘The theme of the 27th annual leg- 
islative conference was “Leadership 
Dimensions for the New 
Millennium,” It is my sincere hope 
that those who consider themselves to 
be leaders broaden the picture instead 
of focusing on a small group that in 
some cases has run out of fresh ideas. 
The Congressional Black Caucus 
Legislative Conference is in need of 
some fine-tuning that goes beyond 
just raising more money. We don’t 
have the luxury of using our financial 
resources to look like everything is 
fine, when we know this is not the 
case. 

George Wilson is a 16-year corre- 
spondent for the American Urban 
Radio Network. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8 


WASHINGTON, DC— ASPIRA pre- 

sents “Empowering Communities 

through — Entrepreneurship 

Technology" Investing in Latino youth 

K Eo Peres at Metro Center in 

j; DC. For. more. informa- 
ton all Ea -835-3600. 


ROSELAND—Business Card 
Exchange at the EagleRock Club. For 
4| more information, call’ (973) 242-6237. 


WASHINGTON, D.C:—The Society for 
Human Resource Management: pre- 
sents a Pre-Gonference Workshop on 
Affirmative. Action: Developing. an 
Effective Plan for Your Organization, 
For more information, call 1(800) 283- 
SHRM. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Society for 
Human Resource Mgt. Presents a 
forum Between Men and Women; 

Between Women and Women. For 
more information, call 1(800) 282- 


ENGLEWOOD—Annual Career Day 
Ta a the Radisson Hotel from 10 

2 pim. For: more info, call The 
Urban League, 201-568-4988. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13 


JAMESBURG—The Keye Productivity 
Center Present a one-day course 
titled: “The Efficient Assistant” At the 
Holiday Inn Centerpoint Tuitioh: $139. 
For more information, call 1-800-821- 
3919 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 


TEANECK —The Eighth Annual 
Export ‘97 Matchmaker trade fair and 
conference will be held at the 
Rothman center at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University. For more information call 
973-242-6237. 


FAIRFIELD—The Keye: Productivity 
Center Presenta one-day course 
titled: “The Efficient Assistant.” At the 
Best Western Inn; Tuition: $139. For 
more information, call 1-800-821-3919 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 


BARBADOS—Crib News’ Multi- 
National Business Conference will be 
held through the 19th in Barbados. For 
more info, call 212-944-1991 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19 


NEW YORK CITY—Conference and 
Business Opportunity Fair, sponsored 
by the National Minority Supplier 
Development Council. For more infor- 
mation, call 212-944-2430. 
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Washington, DC—Women  entre- 
preneurs are taking a more proactive 
approach than men business 

owners in their adoption of new 
technology and use of the Internet to 
grow their businesses. A new report 
from the National Foundation for 
Women Business Owners (NFWBO) 
demonstrates that women business 
owners are also substantially increas- 
ing their computer investments, and 
place a high degree of importance on 
vendor support and service when 
making purchasing decisions. 

“Embracing the Information Age: 
A Comparison of Women ahd Men 
Business Owners” was commissioned 
by IBM and is based on a survey of 
nearly 800 women- and men-owned 
businesses across the country. The 


report reveals that women business , 


owners increased their computer 
investments in the past year by 60% to 
$170.3 billion, and plan to invest an 
additional $67.2 billion in computer 
hardware and software in 1997. 

“Women business owners are 
using technology to explore new busi- 
ness opportunities,” explained Lois E. 
Haber, NFWBO Chair and President 
'O of Delaware Valley Financial 
Services, Inc. in Berwyn, Pa 

“The share of women business 
owners that have established a home 
page for their business has tripled 
since last year—23% now have a 
home page, compared to 16% of men 
business owners. Furthermore, 17% of 
women business owners say that the 
most important reason for using new 
technology is to explore new strate- 
gies for growth, compared to 10% of 
men business owners. 

“NFWBO’s research shows that 
women business owners will increase 
their investment in computer hard, 
ware in 1997 by 51% 
r’s investment,” said 
Napp, National Market 
Executive, Women-Owned Business, 
IBM. “IBM recognizes that women 
entrepreneurs lead the way in using 
the Internet as a powerful tool to pur- 
sue new business strategies, evaluate 
the: competition, recruit qualified 
executives, and take their firms glob- 
al. We will continue to support this 
market by sponsoring research, pro- 
viding education, and offering cus- 
tomized solutions.” 

When the NFWBO survey asked 
women and men business owners how 
technology is helping their businesse: 
a higher percentage of women c 
pared to men entrepreneurs indicated 
it was assisting them in: responding to 
customers (39% compared to 32%), 
speeding up product or service intro: 
ductions (28% compared to 23% 
improving their marketing efforts 


2.3 ounces of 
Tons of stress. 


(24% compared to 17%). 

“Women business owners 
to be more likely to explon 
Internet's opportunities than 
business owners, FI 
Haber noted. 47% of women bi 
owners currently subscribe 10) a 
online service, compared to 41% of 
men business owners; 51 % of women 
business owners frequently ‘use the 
Internet to Communicate or seni 
mail, compared to 40% of men | 
ness owners; 22% of women report 
frequent usage of the Internet to Eon- 
duct research compared to 14% of 
men business Owners; 9% of women 
entrepreneurs compared to 3% ofmen 
business owners use the Interhet to 
review business opportunities or make 
bids on contracts. 

As technology is developing at a 
tremendous rate, business owners are 
finding they need to replace and 
upgrade their computer systems more 
frequently, One third of both women 
and men business owners say that they 
need to replace or make additional 
technology-related purchases at E 
every year. 

This third annual study res 
differences in factors influencing 
women and men business owners’ 
purchasing decisions are even more 
pronounced this year than last 
Twenty-one percent (21%) môre 
women than men business owners Say 
that having a 24-hour or toll-free help 
line is an important factor; 19% more 
women than men business owners 
hold vendor knowledge and experi- 
ence as important; 18% more women 
than men say that post-sale technical 
support is important; and 14% more 
women than men deem pricé jan 
important factor 

The ways in which women būsi- 
ness owners are making decisions 
about technology purchases are é6n- 
sistent with other NFWBO research,” 
observed Haber. “Our research docu- 
ments that women entrepreneurs place 
value on both relationships and factu- 
al information, are more likely than 
men entrepreneurs to seek out the 
opinions of others, and are more 
reflective than their male connie 
when making decision: Haber 
explained. “As women-owned firms 
continue to increase in numbers and 
economic power, it is increasingly 
valuable for policy makers and other 
business owners to understand and 
benefit from these differences.” 

NFWBO’s research has dogu- 
mented that the nearly 8 million 
women-owned businesses in the UjS.- 
accounting for over one-third (36%) 
of all firms in the country-are making 
major advancements in their appliga- 
tion of technology for busingss 
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leaders 
honored 


Thirty—two business and commu- 
nity leaders who have exemplified New 
Jersey's Many Faces - One Family lead- 
ership and diversity initiative will be 
thanked for their efforts and presented 
advocates awards on recently at a recep- 
tion at the New Jersey State Museum in 
Trenton, 

Secretary of State Lonna'R. Hooks 
said “After three years of promoting har- 
mony, diversity, unity and understand- 
ing, these particular individuals and their 
organizations have stood out among the 
thousands of New Jersey residents who 
have embraced this effort,” Secret 
Hooks said. “This celebration is to for- 
mally acknowledge their continued 
extraordinary commitment and work 
toward realizing the true potential of 
New Jersey through the Many Faces - 
One Family initiative.” 

‘The Advocate Award recipients are: 
Robert E. Allen, president and chief 
executive officer of AT&T Corp; 
Toyoko A. Allen, the Japanese represen- 


tative to the Ethnic Advisory Council; 


$ Billions 


Significant increases in Planned Investment in 
Computer Systems 


Women-Owned Firms Plan to Spend More Than $67 Billion 
This Year 


Dennis Baldassari, president of GPU 
Energy; Tom Coyne, president and 
founder of Coyne Communications; 
Chief Roy Crazy Horse, chairman of the 
New Jersey Commission on American 
Indian Affairs; Robert Currie, chairman 
of the Ethnic Advisory Council; Dr. Vera 
King Farris, president of the Richard 
Stockton College of New Jersey; E. 
James Ferland, chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer of PSE&G; Lou Giordano, 
public affairs director of Outdoor 
Systems Advertising; Mangal Gupta, 
founding president of Global India 
Think Tank; Tom Hawrylko, founder of 
Tom-A-Hawk Promotions; Robin 
Kampf, Manager of Local Programming 

& Community Relations, TKR Cable of 
Piscataway; Thomas H. Kean, president 
of Drew University; Lois Klimsey, field 
director, Rolling Hills Girl Scout 
Council; Richard J. Kogan, chief execu- 
tive officer of Schering-Plough 
Corporation; Yong On Lee, legal coun- 
sel, New Jersey Federation of Korean 
Associations; James N. Loughran, S.J., 

president of St. Peter’s College; Jeffrey 
Maas, Director, Essex County 


Womer-ownes femme 


s Owners 


Department of Citizen Services; Castro 
Maldonado, president and chief execu- 


president of the National 
of Women Business Owners 
(NAWBO) and president of Hill 
Slater, Inc., a Enn Tiad, NY. tied 


d i in the 
United States and internationally, visit 
the National Foundation for Women 


tive officer of FOCUS Hispanic Center 
for Community Development; Robert 


compa- 
ny. 


Business Owners’ home page: M&¥ Chaiman of the Old Bridge 
BoR nfwboiorg or @all 301- Mertz, president’! of | Fairleigh 


Dickinson University; Nicholas V. 


Janet L. Stoner Elected Vice 
“President Of Texaco Inc. 


WHITE PLAT N.Y.— Janet L. 
Stoner has been elected Vice President 
of Texaco Inc. on the responsibility for 
the company’s worldwide human 
resources policies and programs, it was 
Announced today by Texaco chairman 

and chi utive officer Peter I. 
Bijur. Stoner replaces Richard F. 
Brenner, who has elected to retire, 
‘effective November 1. 

Most recently Stoner has served as 
Vice President, International 
Producing (Latin American Region) 
and Director of ness 
Development for the Latin American 
Region. 

Commenting on the appointment, 
Bijur said, “Janet Stoner has demon- 


Montalto, executive director of the 
Intemational Institute of New Jersey; 
Penny Pinsker, Director of Community 
Affairs andi Special Projects, 


Bancorp; Stephen H. 
Shifrinson, Principal, Robertsville 
School; Dr. Amold Speert, president of 
William Paterson College: William R. 
Testa, Chairman of Morris County 
Human Relations Commission; Dr. Leo 


strated exceptional leadership skill and 
operational accomplishment during her 
career with Texaco. This experience, 
together with her recognition of the 
importance of people to Texaco’s suc- 


cess, makes her ideally suited for this $ "Thome. director, Office of 
new responsibility. In her new assign- Multicultural Affairs, Fairleigh 
ment Janet will lead a talented team in Dickinson University; Daisy J. Todd, 


the development and application of 
human resources programs designed to New Libson Development Center, Dr 
make the Texaco family the most Margaret Varma, director of | the 
Be, Ce workforce in the = Leadership Insitute for Women of Asia 
energy industry.” & the fic Islands, Rutgers 

Stoner was graduated from Florida University: Dr. Joseph A. Volket, vice 
State University with a bachelor of sci- chairman of the Sister Rose Thering 
ence degree in physical edu oe. Hall University; and 
1970, and a master of science deg resident of BA 


th E. 
mathematics in 1972. ween Ee Medicines Group. 
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Have a great Halloween 
spooking your Orthodontis 


Costumed kids will soon go door- 
to-door, their trick-or-treat bags full of 
candy that could be just murder on 
braces. 

“Candy and foods that are sticky 
and chewy, or hard and crunchy, cre- 
ate the biggest problems for kids— 
and adults—wearing braces or retain- 
ers,” says Dr. Larson S. Keso, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Orthodontists. 

October is National Orthodontic 


Health Month, and orthodontists are 
warning their patients to steer clear of 
caramel, gum and taffy. They also 
advise that those in treatment should 
avoid hard and crunchy foods like 
popcorn, peanuts, ice and taco chips. 

Orthodontists frequently remind 
patients that consuming “off-limit” 
foods could lengthen their treatment 
time. “Sneaking food that could harm 
your braces may affect treatment— 
just as if you weren’t wearing your 
headgear or rubber bands,” says Keso. 


ithout 
t 


ved over the phone. Loose or pro- 
ding brackets or wires can be held 
place by applying orthodontic wax 
the area,” notes Keso. 

Halloween does not have to be 
= candy-free. Plain choco: 


For those in retainers, remember; ~ 
before — 
indulging—especially before bobbing i 
for apples at that Halloween party. (Be 
sure no retainers are tossed out in 
post-party garbage-this happens more 
frequently than you would think.) 
‘What to do if you or your child “brush afterwards. 

has a candy-related accident? Contact “We want orthodontic treatment 
your orthodontist immediately. Many fo be as positive as possible for 
doctors have an emergency phone patients,” says Keso, “and coopera- 
number where they can be reached. “tion this Halloween could lead to great 
“Usually small problems can be 


“Tate candy is all right, provided you 


Bill would help 
poor save more 


WASHINGTON-—-Emulating a 
pilot program sponsored by several 
major foundations, four lawmakers 
said yesterday they would introduce 
legislation to create incentives for 
poor people to save to buy a home, 
start a business or send their children 
to college. 

Two Republicans and two 
Democrats said they wanted the fed- 
eral government to provide $100 mil- 
lion over four years to match private 
savings by the poor and working poor. 

Several major foundations, 
including Ford and MacArthur, are 
putting several million dollars into a 


eople 


| are 
talking 


“The stem cell 
transplant that I 
had at Muhlenberg 
Regional Medical 
Center was a miracle. 
It gave me what I 
needed to get well 
and go on living. 


Thanks to the 

care I received from 
my doctors, the 
Muhlenberg staff, 
the support of my 
friends and especially 
my husband, William, 
I'm in remission. I 
feel wonderful, and 
I am so thankful.” 


—Madelyn Reid 
Plainfield, NJ 


vV 


about 


¢ A team approach for patients’ 
and families, including \ 
board-certified surgeons, 
medical oncologists, radiation 
oncologists, specially-certified 
nurses and social workers, 
dietitians, physical therapists, 
occupational therapists, speech 
pathologists and clergy 


Sophisticated diagnostic testing, 
including CT, MRI, ultrasound, 
X-ray, nuclear medicine and 
pathology 


e The Breast Health & 
Mammography Center to 
diagnose and treat breast cancer, 
including the latest state-of-the-art 
stereotactic breast biopsy 
equipment 


e An innovative Stem Cell Transplant 
/ program 


special needs of cancer patients and their loved ones. From 
state-of-the-art diagnostic procedures to compassionate 
inpatient and outpatient care, we help cancer patients and 
their families deal with this disease both physically and 


emotionally. Our cancer program includes: 


} 


For more information about 
Muhlenberg’s Cancer Services, please call 


(908) 668-2380. 
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Muhlenberg’s 
Cancer Services 


At Muhlenberg Regional Medical Center, we recognize the 


e A specialty unit for inpatients 
who need hospital care; available 
treatment includes chemotherapy, 
radiation therapy and pain 
management therapy 


e Home Care services for patients 
needing medical care following 
hospital discharge 


e Hospice services for terminally ill 
patients and their families 


e Breast and prostate cancer 
screenings and free informational 
programs on a variety of cancer- 
related topics throughout the year 


e Free support groups, including the 
Insight Cancer Support Group, a 
Brain Tumor Support Group, a 
Caregiver Support Group, the 
Prostate Cancer Support Group and 
a Bereavement Support Group 


MUHLENBERG REGIONAL 
MEDICAL CENTER, INC. 
Park Avenue & Randolph Road, Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Affiliated with the University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey/Robert Wood Johnson Medical School 
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pilot program called Down payment 
on the American Dream. 

Poor people would put modest 
savings into special Individual 
Development Accounts, or IDAs, and 
would receive matching funds to 
expand their savings. The program is 
being developed by the Corporation 
for Enterprise Development. 

The program’s backers say the 
middle class and wealthy people get 
many forms of subsidized savings, 
through home mortgage tax breaks 
and tax sheltered retirement accounts, 
but the poor do not have the same 
opportunities. 


Avondale 
Federal Credit 
Union: Step 
toward economic 
development 

By Michael A. Grant, J.D. 


“The dawn of a new day is 
among us and we see things differ- 
ently. We see now not as individuals, 
but as a collective whole.” 

—Marcus Garvey 


The marvelous minds of 
Avondale, a community of 
Cincinnati, OH are not just thinking 
about Black economic development, 
they are living it! 

About four years ago, the Baptist 
Ministers Conference of Greater 
Cincinnati decided if major financial 
institutions were disinclined to make 
loans available for many African 
Americans in the area, maybe, just 
maybe, they could find a way to open 
their own financial institution. 

Last month, President Bill 
Clinton’s appointed chairman of the 
National Credit Union 
Administration flew to Cincinnati to 
participate in the ribbon-cutting cere- 
mony that marked the opening of the 
Avondale Community Federal Credit 
Union, possibly the only Black- 
owned credit union of its type in the 
country. 

Today, anyone who works, wor- 
ships or lives in the community can 
be a part of this model community 
initiative and concrete step toward 
economic empowerment. 

The Reverend K.Z. Smith spear- 
headed the effort. With ingenuity and 
zeal, he galvanized the community 
and formed partnerships with public 
and private institutions to make the 
dream a reality. Because of his 
efforts, today, the underserved will 
have more opportunities for home- 
ownership. And two or three years, 
more African-American entrepre- 
neurs will have access to small busi- 
ness loans. 

A man of quixotic vision, 
` Reverend Smith also demonstrated 
practical judgment as he tapped the 
professional skills of a computer-lit- 
erate, MBA, Reverend Kenneth 
Price, to act as a consultant for the 
project. 

Since this community develop- 
ment credit union will target low 
income households (average house- 
hold income of $25,000 or less), a 
revitalization of the Avondale com- 
munity can be expected. 

One of the most persistent com- 
plaints that I hear as I travel around 
the country challenging individuals 
and groups to fulfill their dreams, is: 
“It is difficult to get access to capital. 
What do I do when I have been con- 
sistently denied credit or do not have 
the required collateral fora particular 
loan?” 

There are obviously a number of 
options available to finance business 
ventures or even to purchase a home. 
But I can think of nothing that sounds 
as promising for a whole community, 
trying to develop itself economically, 
as the formation of a community 
credit union. It is most definitely a 
step in the right direction. As 
Reverend Kenneth Price put it: 
“Getting our own credit union was a 
journey with many hurdles. But it 
was well worth the effort”. 

God bless! 
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ito: 
I 
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urges flu shot 
ay g f 
4 NEW YORK, N.Y.—It would take 
your breath away to know how many 
ple will be at risk this fall for poten- 
tially life-threatening complications 
inked to influenza-more than 59 mil- 
lion according to the American Lung 
Association. African Americans often 
are one of the hardest groups hit, as they 
are more susceptible to complications 
from influenza as well as pneumonia 
because of lack of vaccinations. 

The American Lung Association is 
encouraging everyone to take preventa- 
tive measures during Healthy Lung to 
keep influenza and pneumonia at arm’s 
length by getting vaccinated for 
influenza and pneumonia. 
~ We've seen that yearly influenza 
Vaccinations have been effective in pre- 
venting influenza and reducing the 
severity of this lung disease,” said 
Norman Edelman, M.D., spokesperson 
for the American Lung Association. 
“Anyone can get influenza or pneumo- 
nia. Getting the influenza vaccination as 
Soon as the new strains become avail- 
able, but before the onset of flu season 
in November, is critical. 

Influenza, a contagious viral dis- 
ease, infects the lungs and other parts of 
the body, bringing with it an onslaught 
‘of symptoms, including fever, chills, 
‘coughing and sore throat, weakness, 
Hoss Of appetite and body aches. 
Pneumonia, a serious infection or 
inflammation of the lungs caused by 
bacteria or viruses, carries with it a har- 
fying host of symptoms. The more seri- 
us bacterial pneumonia produ 
‘chills, chest pain, coughing, production 
of greenish or rusty sputum, rapid 
increases in breathing and pulse rate 
and temperatures as high as 105 F. 

‘Vaccines are available from private 

physicians, Health Maintenance 
Organizations (HMOs) and almost any- 
where health care is offered. They also 
are covered by Medicare and other 
heath insurance programs. Both vacci- 
nations can-be given at the same time 
without increasing side effects.” 


October is 
open 
enrollment 
period for 
COBRA policies 


TRENTON, — People in the state 
who already have individual health cov- 
erage policies under the New Jersey 
Individual Health Coverage (IHC) 
Program need to know that October is 
‘the, “open enrollment period,” the only 
time during the year when current poli- 
‘cyholders of individual health insurance 
can “trade up” to more comprehensive 
coverage, according to Wardell Sanders, 
acting executive director of the THC 


gram. 
visu Also, individuals who have been 
considering a switch from their individ- 


TIPS ON SURVIVING HOME FIRES #1 
OCTOBER 6-13 


PLAN TO GET 
OUT ALIVE ~ 


* Prevent panic by preparing. 
* There is little time to think in a fire. Every second should be used 
lto get out. Be prepared. Practice EDITH, which stands for “Exit Drills In 
IThe Home.” 
* Designate a meeting place outside the home. 
* Always stay close to the ground during a fire. 
* Crawl to the door and see if it is hot. If cool, open door slightly and 
check for smoke. If there is none, leave by your escape route. 
* The carbon monoxide created by a fire numbs your brain. It leaves 
you disoriented and dizzy and will eventually kill you. 
|e The poisonous gases actually put you into a deeper sleep! Most fires 
loccur at night and only a loud noise, such as a smoke alarm, will wake 
you when you're sleeping. 
e The fire’s heat is intense. You don’t have to be near the flames to be 
injured. Your body cannot survive temperatures higher than 150 
ldegrees, and a fire can rage over 600 degrees. Learn what you can do 
lto survive this kind of heat. 
|e There is no time to think in a fire. You may have as little time as one 
minute to escape once a fire starts. If a fire is not put out in 30 seconds| 
it should be considered beyond control. Every second must be used to 
get out. 
e Practice with your family EDITH, which stands for Exit Drills In The 
Home. As part of this you should designate two exits to use for escape | 
land know exactly what to do. 
+ Designate a meeting place outside the home. Calls for help should 
then be made from an outside phone or neighbor's home. 
e When a fire alarm wakes you, roll out of bed to the floor. Always stay | 
las close to the floor as possible; the air is cleaner and cooler near the 
ground. In a blaze the temperature at knee level may be as cool as 90 
ldegrees, but a burning 690 degrees at shoulder level! Stay on your 
hands and knees to avoid heat and smoke. 
+ Crawl to the door and touch it to see if it is hot. If the door is cool, 
lopen it a crack to check for smoke. If there is none, leave by your i 
escape route. Remember to craw! and keep your head low. On your way 
lout be sure to close all doors behind you. This can delay the fire for 
hours. 
e Always sleep with your bedroom door closed. The closed door will 
idelay the fire and give you time to escape. It is also good idea to keep @ 
flashlight near your bed so you can find your way around. Remember, 
in a real fire there is no light! ' 
e'Make sure your family has a fire escape plan. Everyone in your home 
should know two escape routes from every room. 

t 
Check your smoke detectors. Because the smell of smoke will not wake 
you while you sleep, you must rely on a smoke alarm to save your lifes 
Make sure your home has a smoke detector near each sleeping area. 
Remember to change the batteries often. 


Today’s fire safety tips are brought to you 
by this newspaper and McDonald’s® in 
cooperation with Dr. Frank Field of 
WWOR-TV UPNY and WNJU-TY, Ch. 47. 
Stop by your local McDonald’s restaurant 
and ask for a copy of McDonald’s “Plan 
To Get Out Alive.” ` 


3 wW 


Watch Dr. Frank 
Field's report on 
WWOR-TV UPN 
throughout fire 
safety week, 
Tay | os 


wie 6-13, 1997 


First Alert. 


Because your family comes first! 


Accolades for | 
Children’s Hospital 


a re 


‘Anthony Williams of Carteret presents New Jersey Secretary of State Lonna 
Hooks with a Children’s Hospital of New Jersey at Newark Beth Israel Medical 
Center tee shirt at a recent ceremony to recognize September as Childhood 
Cancer Month. Secretary Hooks presented the proclamation on behalf of 
Governor Christine Todd Whitman. The proclamation applauded the efforts of 
the Valerie Fund Children’s Center for Cancer and Blood Disorders and 
Children’s Hospital of New Jersey for their efforts in the fight against childhood 


: ften referred 
foas traditional or fee-for-service cover- 
age\-— to an individual HMO plan, 
should, use this. time period during 
October to do so,” Sanders said. 

In addition, this October open 
enrollment period provides an opportu- 
nity for people who are enrolled in or 


First Choice 


cancer. 


Permissive parenting may 
be hurting kids’ Sleep 


Permissive parenting that doesn’t 
set limits or consistently enforée rules 
when a child is awake is likely to 
mean the child isn’t getting a good- 
night's rest. 

When a research team compared 

80 children from a sleep disorders 
clinic with 52 others at a primary care 
clinic for well children, they found 
that lax and permissive parenting was 
strongly associated with sleep distur- 
bances among the children in the well 
group. Lax parenting was described as 
parents giving in, allowing rules to go 
unenforced, or providing positive con- 
sequences for bad behaviors. 
Judith Owens-Stively, MD, and a 
arch team from Rhode -island 
al, Brown University School of 
Medicine, Providence, RI and George 
Washington. University, Washington. 
DC, publish their findings in the 
October Journal of Developmental and 
Behavioral Pediatrics. The children in 
the study averaged 5.7 years old. 

‘The researchers suggest that One 
reason the permissive-parenting link 
did not show up a¢Wwell in the sleep-dis- 
orders pediatric group may be that chil- 
dren with more serious behavioral 
problems traceable 10 lax parenting 
probably are sent to a mental health 
clinic instead of a sleep disorders clinic. 


“It is also possible,” they write, 
“that other parent-related variables not 
directly measured in this study, such as 
marital discord or maternal depression, 
are more important predictors of chil- 
dren’s sleep problems...severe enough 
to result in referral to” a sleep-disorder 
clinic. 

Ithas been estimated that between 
15 and 35 percent of young children 
have problems sleeping. These 
include refusal to go to bed, waking 
up at night, sleepwalking and night 
mares. 

The researchers asked the parents 
of the children about sleep distur 
bances, child temperament, behav- 
ioral problems, and parenting styles. 

Intense and negative temperament 
characteristics in children was associ- 
ated with clinically significant behav- 
ioral slèep disturbances. As might be 
expected, highly emotional chil- 
dren—those with a hig 
tress and low level of soothabilit 
those who have behavioral problems 
during the daytime are also more like- 
ly to have problems sleeping at night 

The authors recommend that fur- 
ther studies be based on larger sample 
sizes and use independent observation 
instead of only parents’ answers to 
questionnaires. 


Health 
Calendar 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11 


PLAINFIELD—The Firé Division is 
holding its annual Fire Prevention Fair 
at HUB Stein Athletic Field. For more 
information, call 908-753-3446. 


NEWARK—Columbus Hospital spon- 
sors Wellness Health Fair between 
8:30 a.m. and 12 noon. For more info, 
call 973-268-3674. 


JERSEY CITY—Dr. Max Essex, presi- 
dent of the Harvard AIDS Institute is 
giving a seminar. For more info, call 
201-200-3426. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital is 
offering Massage Therapy sessions to 
promote health from 5 to 7 p.m. For 
more info, call 201-833-3186. 


UPPER MONTCLAIR—Breast cancer 
focus of award-winning play “For Tiger-| 
Lilies Out of Season,” about a woman's | 
battle with breast cancer. The play.| 
begins at 8 p.m. For more info, call: 
973-655-5114. 3 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 


UNION—SeniorHealth's members will 
have a final meeting at Union: 
Hospital's new Community Resource 
Center. For more info, call 908-964- 
0444. 


Blood donations 
needed 


The Blood Center of New Jersey 
is announcing blood drive locations 
and asking healthy adults to donate. 

Each pint of blood donated is 
tested and broken down into compo- 
nents which have different uses. For 
example, red cells are used in surgical 
situations and trauma cases; platelets 
are used for transplant and cancer 
patients; and plasma is used in 
patients with severe burns 

Donors must be 18 years of age 
There is no upper age limit for donors 
provided they have donated within 
the last two years, For more informa- 
tion, call 1-800 BLOOD NJ. 


Need a mortgage or 
refinancing on a low to 
moderate income? 

The Mighty Hudson can save 
you thousands of dollars. 


ate incomes. This can 
now work to your ad- 


Hudson City Savings Bank has a long 
standing tradition of concern for the 
people in the communities it serves, 
including those with low to moder- 


listing below. 
ance (PMI) is 

To 
gain 


80% of our appraised value. 


Private mortgage insur- 
required on loans over 


make it even easier to 
approval, Hudson City 


ORT will apply less rigid qualify- 


eligible for group health coverage, for 
which they pay all or part of the premi- 
um, to purchase individual coverage in 
lieu of group coverage. However, there 
‘are some restrictions concerning the 
individual coverage they may select. 
si “We strongly urge anyone with an 
individual policy who is considering a 
change — or eligible people with con- 
tributory group coverage who think they 
may be interested in individual coverage 
— to contact their insurance agent or 
ier prior to. October 31,” Sanders 
said. “Those with individual coverage 
also have the option of changing their 
{coverage with the same carrier or going 
to a different carrier,” he added. 
Sanders reminded individuals that 
although “open enrollment” occurs dur- 
ing October, the changes in coverage 
will not be effective until January 1, 
998. 


i New Jersey residents who lack 
health coverage and are interested in 
purchasing. coverage in the state’s indi- 
‘vidual health care market because they 
jare self-employed, unemployed with 
limited and/or expensive COBRA benc- 
‘fits, or because they — or a child or 
‘spouse’ — are not eligible for coverage 
{through an employer's, group plan or 
!Medicare, may purchase individual cov- 
ferage from an agent or directly through 
Ja carrier anytime throughout the year. 
iThere were more than 168,000 persons 
covered by the standard individual 
‘health benefit plans in New Jersey, as of 
“March 31. There arè 27 carriers in the 
‘individual market, counting HMO and 
‘indemnity affiliates separately. All plails 
‘are offered on a guaranteed issue, com- 
‘munity-rated basis. 

A free Buyer's Guide about health 
‘coverage for individuals is available by 
calling 1-800-838-0935. 


for programs to help you live better. 
October Community Calendar 


Attention Senior Citizens 


Senior Aerobics & Computer Workshop 
Join the fun every Monday 
11am-1pm 
East Orange YMCA 
North Arlington Avenue & William Street 


P Sa RP 
Entertainment & Health Information 


“ 
Show Time at the Mint” 
Wed., October 299- 4pm 
Features Senior Entertainment 
also Audiology Screenings will be held. 
For more information Call 266-4454 


DEPRESSION WORKSHOP 

Are you or someone you know depre H 
GH, Crisis Intervention Unit, will recognize National 

Ty Screening Day, Thursday, October 9/two programs 

to offer information, referrals, 11am - 1pm, 6pm - be special 
guest speaker, refreshments to be served. Human Resourees 

Building, 80 South Munn Ave 
For more information call, 266-4478 


EN ESSEX VALLEY HEALTHCARE 
300 Central Ave., East Orange, NJ 
Companies of Essex Valley Healthcare are East Orange General Hospital, The Family 
Health Center, Essex Valley Visiting Nurse Association, Home, Essex Valley 
Medical Transportation Service, East Orange General Hospital Foundation. 


First Choice for all your Healthcare Needs 


vantage if you apply for ing 
your mortgage or refi- 
nancing at Hudson City 
Savings Bank. 

The Mighty Hudson, 
New Jersey’s largest savings 
bank, now offers qualified 
applicants special low rates. 


mpPuic! 


With as little as 5% down, you 

can borrow to a maximum of 
$150,000.00 to purchase or refinance 
a 1 to 4 family owner occupied dwell- 
ing in one of the counties shown in the 


TO QUALIFY, APPL 
FOR THE COUNTY IN WHICH THE PR‘ 


Bergen $52,240 


Burlington 41,040 Monmouth 
Camden 41,040 Morris 
Essex 50,240 Ocean 
Gloucester 41,040, Passaic 
Hudson 35,760 Somerset 

| Mercer 48,880 Union 

k Warren 


established credit history 
will not disqualify you— 
provided of course, you 
can prove your credit 

worthiness and ability to 


Mortgage Origination 
Department at 201-967-1900 or-609- 
428-2740. Your new home may be just 
a phone call away! 


ANT’S INCOME CANNOT EXCEED THE FIGURES LISTED BELOW 


Middlesex 


tandards and lack of an 


repay the debt. 
To apply, phone the 


New Jersey’s largest savings 


FROM NEW JERSEY - FOR NEW JERSEY 


Hudson City 
Savings Bank 


bank 


40, on “Come And Get 
7” a tune co-writ- 
ten by SWV’s Coko. 
For that “spice of 
life,” SWV slowed the 
pace a bit on tracks 
such as “Rain,” a trade- 
mark torch song ballad 
written and produced 
by first album collabo- 
rator, Brian Alexander 
Morgan; the dreamy 
“Here For You” and the 
flowing “When U Cry.” 
Participating on 
the “Booty Call” 
soundtrack was only 
one of many recent 
SWV endeavors. 
Coko can be heard 
vocalizing with Will 
Smith on his “Men In 
Black” song, from the 
hit movie’s soundtrac 
she also did a duet with 


how business, headed an exclusive club, 
his charter members would certainly be 
three energetic young ladi: New York named 
Ciel Gamble(Coko), Tamara Johnson (Taj) and 
nne Lyons (Lelee), the members of SWV 
(Sisters With Voices). 
The imolt-platingm vocal trio 
is consistently present on the 
music scene, whether 
with one of their own chart- 
topping albums or by participating 
in the projects of other top talent in the 
business. 
SWV is continuing a steady pattern, with the 
e of their third RCA Records album, 
ase Some Tension.” The LP is chock full of 
the best of today’s most slamming grooves, done 
SWV-style 
Following up and continuing on the heels of 
he success of their hit single “Can We” (with Ms. 
Rap Thang, Missy Elliott), from the 
movie soundtrac s 
the SWV fan more of that, and then some. 
“Someone,” the first single from the album, 
pairs SWV with today’s music wizard, Sean 
“Puffy” Combs, who both produced the track and 
aps on it. The second single, “Lose My Cool,” is a 
rhythmic duet between SWV and rap superstar 
Redman. SWV also teams up with none other than 
rap icon Snoop Doggy Dog, on “Gettin’ Funky 
Not to out, other hip-hop notables came 
to the SWV party. SWV shared their mike with 
rapstress Foxy Brown on the title cut, the sau 
elease Some Tensior Lil’ C 
e Like This,” which features a rap written 
Lil’ Kim; with Lil’ Kim herself on a 
hitting “Give it Up;” and with rapper E- On 


I James Brown, the hardest working man in 


video for “Ladies Night 


soundtrack. 


by “Bad Gi 
the hard 


Johnny Gill on the “Booty Call” soundtra 
Ms. Gamble recently did a song and video with 
rapper AZ. Taj and Coko appear in Lil’ Kim's 


Me How You Want It” for Arista 
And lest anyone forget, SWV participated in 


the tribute song to the Notorious B.I.G.; 


“Quincy's Jook Joint” album 
ms”) and did a duet and video with Blackstreet 
“Tonight's The Night.” 


recorded “Tel 
Money Talks” 


they also 


Play tells 
the Whis 


NEW YORK—Listening to 
WBLS'’s “Quiet Storm,” many can 
remember the soulful, soothing 
sound of Phyllis Hyman’s voice. 

“Thank God! The Beat Goes 
On!” begins at the Apollo Theatre 
where the Whispers are to perform 
their final farewell performance, 
after the tragic death of Hyman. 

This play is about their story. 
tory that for 30 years took place 
backstage and on stage at the most 
famous concert halls. They began 
singing on the streets of Watts. 

ank God! The Beat Goes 
On!” stars Alyson Williams (right) 
as Phyllis Hyman and Tony Terry. 

Running through Oct. 26, the 
play is at The Beacon Theatre on 
Broadway at 74th Street. 


Opening night at Crossroads 
‘The Darker face of the Earth’ debuts 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Opening 
night celebrations for the world pre- 
miere of “The Darker Face of the 
Earth” by former U.S. Poet Laureate 
Rita Dove at Crossroads Theatre 
Company's has been extended to Oct. 
11 and 12. 

The play will run from October 4 - 
November 2, 1997 in the Company's 
264-seat theatre in New Brunswick. 

Developed in workshops and read- 
ings at the Crossroads Genesis Festival, 
the play's original score is based on 


West African drumming by Olu Dara. 

With a cast of 20, the play’s verse 
rhythms include influences of African 
tribal invocation, spirituals, and the call- 
and-response of the Black church., and 
tells the generations! tale of Augustus 
Newcastle, a slave in the 1840's who is 
given a clasical education by a sea cap- 
tain and promised freedom. The Captain 
dies and Augustus is sold to pay estate 
costs, which returns him, unknowingly, 
to the South Carolina cotton plantation 
where he was born. 


NJ PC 


New Jersey PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 


UMaABATH A 


THE ZULU MACBETH 


an entertainment 
that glories in its 
own energy and 
visual spectacle.” 


N York Times 


a iy oa 
jj 
sean Brie 


ade 


Betty Carter 


Betty Carter, one of he bright! sors gf vocal 
jazz, comes to NIPAG i hor tro Plus, the 
tion bedi! Jon Festival stellar Tav sa Redman, 
real boss Chrision Nebr ond eae Bet 

rad No / aoe Sm Ft Blade. Plus jazz vocalist Maria Jodo accom 
Tied by pianst/composer Mario Laginha. 


SAT, NOV 15, 7:30 PM 
Prudential Hall 
$10-$38 


NPAC presents 
Crossroads Theatre 
‘Company's 
production of 

an acclaimed 

new version of 
August Wilson's 


association with 
Sageworks, Ine 


NOV 5-9; WED, THURS & SUN AT 7:30PM 


FRI & SAT AT 8PM; SAT AT 2PM; SUN AT 3PM 
Victoria Theater * Tickets: $35 


Congo Jack 
by Roger Norman Buckley 
published by Pinto Press 

310 pp., $22.00 


Based on the true story of an 
African mutiny in the Caribbean in 
1802, “Congo Jack” is a fictional 
account of an incident that took 
place on the British West Indian 
island of Dominica in 1802. It is the 
story of a soldier who finds himself 
at the center of a whirlwind when 
his black British Eighth West India_ 

sgiment rises in rebellion. 

_ This fall director: Steven, 


|. Amistad is the story of an 

eS mutiny aboard a Spanish 
Slave ship, the Amistad. 53 Africans 
took over the Amistad near Cuba, | 
tried to steer home, and landed in the 
U. S., where they were put on trial. 

Spielberg i is sure to bring mass- 
media consciousness of the poignant 
history and legacy of African resis- 
tance to slavery. Similarly, through 
the art of fiction, Roger Buckley’s 
novel “Congo Jack,” brings history 
to life through the gripping and emo- 
tional story of Madu. Madu is 
enslaved by his tribe in Nigeria, then 
captured, transported and sold asa 
slave to the British army on the 
island of Dominica in the New 4 
World. His new name is Congo Jack 
and his new role is that of a soldier 
in the all-black British Eighth West 
india Regiment. 

As a project, “Congo Jack” began 
in 1972 when Buckley was in 4 
England doing research for his disser- 
tation. He was at work in the public 


tecord 
office outside London 
and came upon the official court-mar- 
tial proceedings of a group of black 
soldiers charged with mutiny in 1802 
‘on the West Indian island of 
Dominica. The soldiers’ testimony 
had been translated into English. 

“These were the voices of 
slaves says Buckley, “although not 

n their native tongue. | was struck 

ty that. One doesn’t often read 
slave voices, even in translation.” He 
was also struck by the name “Congo 

”-and the dramatic st 

He promised himself he ‘would 
someday write a fictionalized ver- 
sion, which is now being published 
as Congo Jack. “This is a powerful 
story,” says Buckley, “It is about 
slavery, conflict, redemption, honor, 
and the lost African homeland, 1 
needed to tell that story.” 


Book 

by Whoopi Goldberg 
published by Rob Weisbach 
240 pp., $22.00 


Rob Weisbach Books publish- 
es Whoopi Goldberg's wise, 
hilarious, and provocative obser- 
vations on life. 

‘On shelves, September 29, 
“Book,” by Whoopi Goldberg, 
is a fiercely honest, wholly 
original first-hand look at life 
by one of the most beloved 
entertainers of our time. 

" Voicing truths wo all 


hi 
also the social issues and obligations 
we all face everyday. i 
Divided into chapters that 
include “Fate, Trust, Home, Seif, 
Cost, Race, Choice, Dick, Death, and 
Dream, “Book” is filled with the 
hard-earned wisdom, savvy sense of 
humor, and wide-ranging, keen 
observations that have made Whoopi 
Goldberg a household name. 
Speaking as an actor/activist/ 
Jover/daughter/sister/grandmother on 
everything from race and personal 
integrity to welfare reform and the 
» Whoopi’s opinions on every- 
thing Wwe care about most are sure to 
get people thinking, arguing, and 
ce a on 
Goldberg has starred in 


THE DARKER 
FACE oF 
THe EARTH 


Y Rita Dove 
” : Oct. 4-Nov.2 


À “Hurry before 
4 it leaves for, 


Kennedy © 
Center, i 


THEATRE COMPANY 
7 LMNGSTON AVENUE, NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ 


Subscribe to our 
20th Anniversary Season 


(732) 249-5560 


Breaking 
baseball’s 
color 
barrier 


by Sakeenah Archibald 


On Saturday, Oct 11, in honor 
of the 50th anniversary of Jackie 
Robinson’s breaking the color barri- 
er Nickelodeon will show * First 
a presentation of the Cable 


aquille O'Neal, 

Set in 1940’s Brooklyn, “First 
Time” is the touching story of Troy 
Davis (played by Robert Richard) 
and his dreams of playing profes- 
sional baseball. 

An African-American teenager 
intent on pursuing his dream to the 
fullest, Troy has made baseball the 
center of his universe. He spends his 
every waking moment playing base- 
ball, practicing, or dreaming of play- 
ing baseball. 

Unfortunately, the reality of the 
1940's greatly clash with Troy’s 
aspirations. When confronted with 
this harsh reality, Troy becomes dis- 
enchanted with not only baseball, 
but with life in general, and most of 
all, with his father. Troy feels that 
his father has misled him and 
allowed him to falsely believe that 
his aspirations of playing in the 
major leagues were a possibility. 

In a truly tear-jerking moment, 


Troy confronts his father about his 
| perceived deception. Troy’s father 
painfully explains to Troy the re 


sons why he allowed him to chase 
his dream, while at the same time, 
encouraging him to focus his efforts 


elsewhere. 

According to Shaq, the message 
of “First Time” is “If you keep 
working hara and follow your 
dreams, you can be anything you 
want.” 


OCTOBER 8-OCTOBER 14, 1997 


City News 9 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8 


ENGLEWOOD—Young People's Concerts wil 
be held at the John Harms Center at 9:30 a. 
and 11 a.m. For more Info, call 973-624-3713. 


MORRISTOWN—Herbie Hancock and Wayne 
‘Shorter will perform at the Community Theatre. 
re info, call 973-539-8008. 


f THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9 


WAYNE—William Paterson University presents 
pianist Trefor Smith at the Shea Center, 12:30 
am. for more info call (973) 720-2966. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The Jazz Institute of New 
Brunswick presents The Youth Ensemble. For 
mote info, call 732-214-0113. 


t FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10 


PLAINFIELD—The Young People's Concerts 
will be held at Plainfield High School at 9:30 
a.m, and 11:00 a.m. For more info, call 973-624- 
37 8 ext. 216. 


t 
b SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11 


JERSEY CITY—The Community Awareness 

Seties of The Jersey City Public Library cele- 

brafes 20th Anniversary of Community 
inmin featuring The Kenny Barron 
t. 


NEWARK—Grey Lienhard Jazz performs at 
The Newark Library. For more info, call 201- 
624-8880 x268. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12 


EDISON—Crossroads Theatre Guild presents 
A Jazz Luncheon featuring James Moody 
Quartet. For ticket information, call (908) 249- 
5581 


NEWARK—The Youth Ensemble will perform at 
the Priory Club. For more info, call 732-214- 


NEW YORK—New Works New Company, New 
Heights presents “Tharp!”, Twyla Tharp's 
newest dance ensemble at the City Center. For 
more info, call 212-581-1212. 


ASBURY PARK—On October 12th at 4:00pm, 
see John Amos, star of Roots and Die Hard 2 in 
Halley's Comet at the Paramount Theatre in 
Asbury Park, For more information call 732- 
918-6660. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 


NEW YORK—Transforming the crown: 


1996. In an hist 
landmark exhibition is organized by the 
Caribbean Cultural Center in cooperation with 
the Bronx Museum of the Arts and the Studio 
Museum in Harlem. For more information, call 
212-307-7420. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 


NEW YORK—Jazz on Film at Lincoln Center 
presents “Dizzy in Celluloid” hosted by Jon 
Faddis. For more information, call 212-875- 
5529. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17 


NEWARK—African Globe TheatreWorks pi 
sents Chuck Cumming's "NEGRO BUILDING? 
through Oct. 26th. For more information, call 
(973) 624-1584. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 


NEWARK—Opening Night Gala for the 75th 
Anniversary Season of the New Jersey 
Symphony Orchestra. 8 p.m. at the New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center. For more information, 
call 201-624-3713. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 


NEWARK—The NJ Performing Arts Center pre- 
sents “Chaka Khan & The Isley Brothers in 
Prudential Hall. For more information, call 
1(888)GO-NJPAC. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Violinist Shlomo Mintz 
performs Tchaikovsky. 8 p.m., State Theater. 
For more information, call 201-624-3713. 


NEWARK—Canada’s premiere puppet theater, 
Theatre Sans Fil, opens at the NJ Performing 
Arts Center with the “Dream Catchers” puppet 
show. For ticket information, call 1(888)GO- 
NJPAC, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 


NEWARK—Violinist Shlomo Mintz performs 
Tchaikovsky. 8 pm, New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center. For more information, call 201-624- 
3713. 


NEWARK—African Globe TheatreWorks pre- 
sents Chuck Cummings “NEGRO 
BUILDING"'through the 26th. For more informa- 
tion, call (973) 624-1584. 


JERSEY CITY—Jazz Café’ Series presents 
“Ted Curson Jazz Band” at the Miller Branch 
Library - Cultural Arts Center. For more infor- 
mation, call (201) 547-6907. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26 


NEWARK—Violinist Shlomo Mintz performs 
Tchaikovsky. 3 p.m., New Jersey Performing 
Arts Center. For more information, call 201- 
624-3713. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30 


ENGLEWOOD—Pianist Yefim Bronfman per- 
forms Mozart. 8 p.m. John Harms Center. For 
more information, call 201-624-3713. 


WASHINGTON, DC—Smithsonian Institution 
exhibition “Seeing Jazz” premieres through Jan. 
19th. For more information, call (202) 357-2627. 


NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY 
AUTHORITY 
GARDEN STATE PARKWAY 
WOODBRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT Sealed Bids 
will be received by the New Jersey Highway 
Authority for 
A MINORITY BUSINESS SET ASIDE 
REMENT 


JANITORIAL SUPPLIES 
ON OCTOBER 17, 1997 AT 3:00p.m. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT sealed Bids 
will be received by the New Jersey Highway 
Authority from vendors qualifying as New Jersey 
Minority Businesses pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 1983, Chapter 482, N.J.S.A. 52:32-17 
et. Seq. Only those businesses which meet the 
requirements and re qualified by the Department 
of Commerce and Economic Development may 
submit bid proposals. 

Bids for the above will be received in the Division 
of Central Purchasing on the date(s) and time(s) 
specified above and will be opened immediately 
thereafter. Bidders are required to comply with 
requirements of P.L. 1975, c. 127. 

Bid Forms, Specifications, and Terms and 
Conditions are on file in the Division of Central 
Purchasing, New Jersey Highway Authority, 
Garden State Parkway, Woodbridge, New Jersey 
07095 and may be obtained between 9:00 a.m. 
and 4:00 p.m. weekdays, 


ANGELA CORIO 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL PURCHASING 
NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 


$91.00 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


The Housing Authority of the City of Salem is 
accepting Proposals for a Valuation and Inventory 
of the Authority's Fixed Assets. All interested par 
ties should contact Ruth O. Gross, 
Executive Directress, Housing Authority Office, 
205 Seventh Street, Salem, NJ 08079 or call 
(609) 935-5022 for more information. All propos 
als are due on Thursday, October 16, 1997 at 
10:00 a.m. 


Ruth O. Gross, PHM 
Executive Directress 
$31.85 


ADDENDUM TO REQUEST FOR 
PROPOSAL 

HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 

TOWNSHIP OF WOODBRIDGE 
PROFESSIONAL AUDIT SERVICES 
In the previously advertised request for proposals 
for professional audit services, QUALIFICATION 
#3 was listed as “Must be approvable by the 
United States Department of Housing and Urban 
Development” For clarification purposes, 
*approvable” is defined as the individual and/or 
firm may not-be included on the U.S. Dept: of 
Housing and Urban Development's Disbarred 


List. 
FEE: $32.50 


PUBLIC INFORMATION ASSISTANT 


Township of Clark - Part time, approximately 20 hours 
monthly, or as needed. Under direction helps gather 
information and materials for television presentation. 
Will be required to learn to utilize various types of elec- 
tronic computerized information systems. One (1) year 
of experience in work involving media and/or public 
relations, publicity, and/or advertising. Salary $3,000 to 
$3,200 a year. Send resume to Sanford A. Kaplan, 
Business Administrator, Municipal Bullding, 430 
Westfield Avenue, Clark, N.J. 07066-1704 The 
Township of Clark is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Biectronics 


BIOMEDICAL 
TECHNICIAN 
MEDIQ/PAN, a provider of medical equipment on a 
rental basis, seeks individual to repair and calibrate 
medical equipment. AA in electronics or biomedical 


logy pı 

uter knowledge helpful. Repairing of microprocessor 
Circuitry to the component level a must. Two year 
experience preferred. We offer an excellent benefits 
package, including 401(k), Pension plan and tuition 
reimbursement. Please send resume and salary 
requirements to:MEDIO/PRN, Attn:Branch Operations 
Manager, 255 Cox Street, Roselle, NJ 07203. No 
phone calls or faxes, please. EOE M/F/D/V. 


FREELANCE REPORTERS 
NEEDED 
Send your resume to: 
City News, PO Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE SEEKS 
ARTISTS/PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Mustrators and photographers wanted to do art- 
work for monthly, teen publication. Call 908-754- 
4470 (ask for Jeremee) to set an appointment. 


| Classified/Legals 


Legal Notice 


It’s easy to 
advertise your 
classifieds and 

legals in 

City NEWS 

call (908) 
~ 754-3400 
Deadline for 
ad copy is 
Thursday 
12 noon 


reserve your space by 
preceding Wednesday 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
9:00a.m.- 5:00p.m. 


Legal Notice 


lie 


Ubrary Assistant = PT 
(20 HRS) Ditties 
include circulation desk, 


processing, shelving. 
Civil Service. Evening 
and Saturday hrs. 
included. Reply to: 
Director, Clark Public 
Library, 303 Westfield 
Ave., Clark 07066 EOE 


HELP WANTED: 
Earn up to 
per week assembling 
products at home. 
No experience. 
INFO 
1-504-646-1700 


HELP WANTED 


PUBLIC SAFETY 
TELECOMMUNICATOR TRAINEE 


Township of Clark, under direction, receives and 
responds to telephone or other electronic requests for 
emergeficy assistance, including law enforcement, fire 
medigal, or other emergency and/or dispatches 
appropiate units to response sites: does related work 
as required involving the receiving, transmitting, and 
relaying of video display of video display and/or radio 
messages, and in receiving, relaying, and recording of 
complaints and requests for emergency assistance, 
which shall have included the use of video display, 
data processing, automatic number identification, 
automati¢ location identification, switching equipment, 
or other Computer oriented equipment. To apply send 
letter and resume to Sanford A. Kaplan, Business 
Administrator, Township of Clark, 430 Westfield 
‘Avenue, Clark, New Jersey 07066. Clark Township is 
an equal opportunity affirmative action employer. 


DEPT. NJ-6155 


LAYOUT 


Must have experi- 
ence laying out 
newspapers using 
Quark Express, 
Photoshop 
Send resume and 
samples to: 


City News 

PO Box 1774 

Plainfield, NJ 
07060 


FREELANCE REPORTERS NEEDED 
Freeland reporters are needed for the following areas: 
Newark, Bast Orange, Elizabeth, Paterson, Bergen 
County Asbury Park and shore areas, Montclair, 
Trenton, Plainfield and Union County. Send your 
resume and clips to: 

City News 


PO Box 1774 
Plainfield, New Jersey 07060 


Graphic Design 

Youth Magazine needs illustrator and lay- 
out petson with substantial knowledge of 
Quark, Photoshop, and Illu-strator. Work 
on contact. Send resume and samples 
to: 

ý City News 

T POBox191 

L Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Elegant Apartments 


Rentals available 


Hardwood floors New kitchen 


2 bedroom apartments available 


for affordable rates 


Call 908-754-4914 


Two full baths 
w/breakfast bar 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31 [tar & Acts Just $8.00 oq ee Home Improvement 
é ust $8. al 
"i 20 Monroe Court 
PRINCETON—Pianist Yefim Bronfman per- 908-754-3400 $ ie h n s*Vi 
forms Mozart. 8:30 p.m. Richardson Auditorium. FERION. 00020. a week ee ae eaten Waray inyl 
For more information, call 201-624-3713. 609-443-0985 o place SORO Era Pen 
1 pour Handicap accessible * 

RED BANK—Pianist Yefim Bronfman performs Business Solution, Inc. Services Basement refinishing 

janis erfori p y i piit i 
Mozart. 8:30 p.m. Count Basie Theater. For REO E SR Just $8.00 In the CN Licensed Fully insured/Free estimates 

i tic ill 201-624-3; 4 wport Pkwy j$ Py Y 
mere ae A ma Jersey Ciy, NJ 07310 ae Service (201)(973) 372-0870 Irvington Area 
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D.J. for Hire! 


Enter 


Lowest rates around 
call BIG J production at 755-4711 


City News 10 


LOCAL 


Oi 


CTOBER 8 - OCTOBER 14, 199; 


Local Briefs 


Elizabeth commended by 
HUD for its ESGP funds 
management 


ELIZABETH—Mayor Chris 
Bollwage announced that the city of 
Elizabeth has been commended by 
the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) for its 
excellent job in the management of 
the Elizabeth Shelter Grant Program 
(ESGP) funds. 

v city’s Emergency Shelter 

was recently moni- 
pis by a representative of HUD’s 
Community 
Development Division. The ESGP 
Program is administered through the 
Department of Neighborhood 
Services under the supervision of 
Director Alfred J. Faella. 

The City received $264,000.00 
dollars in ESGP funds last year. The 
funds were administered to support 
homeless shelters in Elizabeth operat- 
ed by the Salvation Army, YMCA, 
YWCA, and Raphael’s Life House. 

Elizabeth successfully used all of 
its ESGP funds for shelter renova- 
tions, homeless prevention, opera- 
tions, and administrative costs. 
Eligibility requirements were also 
met, according to HUD’s report. 


Seton Hall women’s bas- 
ketball offers “Junior 
Pirate Club” 


SOUTH ORANGE—The Seton 
Hall University women’s basketball 
team has organized the “Junior Pirate 
Club”, a fan club for boys and girls in 
grades 8 and under. 

For a $10 membership fee, the 
youngster will receive a t-shirt, free 
admission to all Seton Hall women’s 
basketball games, “The Pirate 
Report” newsletter, and a birthday 
card from the Pirates. In addition, 
members will be invited to a pre-sea- 
son pa party with the team. 

Any grade school which has 25 
or more students join the “Junior 
Pirate Club” will receive a free clinic 
by the Seton Hall players at that 
school. 

For information, call the Seton 
Hall at 973-761-9493. 


120 years of medicine 


Plainfield—-A look back at the 
Plainfield train accident in 1876 reminds 
us how very unprepared area residents 
were to handle medical emergencies. 
That event sparked the town leaders to 

plan, raise money and build Muhlenberg 
Hospital, which was incorporated in 
May 1877. 

Those interested in learning more 
about the history of medicine and how it 
fit into the history of Muhlenberg 
Regional Medical Center are invited to 
attend a FREE lecture called “120 Years 
of Medicine at Muhlenberg,” on 
October 19 at 3 p.m. in Muhlenberg’s 
Centennial Hall. 

The lecture, co-sponsored by the 
Historical Society of Plainfield and 
Muhlenberg, will be presented by 

tt Keating, MD who has been a 
physician in the Plainfield area for more 
than 40 years. Early in his career he 
developed an avid interest in early med- 
ical instruments and treatments. His pas- 
sion for medical history resulted in his 
extensive collection of medical instru- 
ments that have been used during the 
past 120 years. 

Dr. Keating’s lecture will be fol- 

j 1 


instruments as well as many old pho- 
tographs, nursing uniforms and other 
memorabilia which represent the evolu- 


Garrett Keating, MD, with part of 

is extensive collection of medica 
instrument: 
tion of medi 
available for 


ine at Muhlenberg will be 

iewing that day, with a 
larger display on exhibit at The Drake 
House Museum in Plainfield on 
Sundays from October 12 - November 
23 from 2 p.m. - 4 p.m. 

The Drake House Museum will cel- 
ebrate the opening of this exhibit on 
October 12 from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. For 
information, call (908) 755-5831. 


Charity care needs funding 


NEWARK—Newark Municipal 
Council’s Health Care Committee 
members were concerned with the 
results of the “Charity Care/Hospital 
Relief Fund” forum held recently 

Central Ward Councilman George 
Branch, who acts as committee chair, 
stated that funding for c care is 
an important issue and yet nobody is 
really talking about it. “You can bes! 
believe that if permanent funding is 
not found to alleviate the drain upon 
our hospitals, the results will truly be 
disastrous,” he said. 

And the disastrous results are 
clear with the closing of United 
Medical Hospital and the downsizing 
of personnel at other health care facil- 
ities. “The Health Care Committee 
was happy to sponsor this forum. } 
concem is that we find a way to per- 
manently fund charity care without 
cutting any programs or quality ser- 
vices to those in need. If the funding 
for this program is not renewed, it 


won't make a difference how many 
forums we hold,” said State Senator 
and West Ward Councilman Ronald 
Rice. 

The Charity Care Program pro- 
vides $300 million and the Hospital 
Relief Fund and Mental Health 
Subsidy provides an additional $142 
million for a total of $442 million in 
payments to hospitals throughout the 
state, However, those monies don’t 
come close to covering the actual 
costs of the health care services pro- 
vided to patients. Hospitals cover the 
additional losses, themselves. 
Councilwoman-at-Large Gayle 
neyfield mentioned that on a 
recent business trip to Vancouver, BC, 
she observed that the country provid- 
ed free health care to their residents 

“They have added the cost into 
their sales tax to offset the cost. It is 
time that we find a solution to the high 
cost of health care in this country and 
it can be done cost effectively.” 


When you need money, 
come to our door. 


Investors Savings Bank 


No one knows your situation better 
than you. You know what you need 
money for and how much you need. 
It’s really that simple. Maybe you 
want to purchase a new home. Or 
consolidate your bills into lower 
monthly payments. Maybe the home 
you own needs a new roof. Or you’d 
like to improve it in some other way. 
Maybe it’s time for a newer car. 


Maybe 


e Mortgages « Refinancing » Rates and terms to fit your budget 
e Equity loans e Equity lines of credit e Possible tax advantages 
e Home owner consumer loans + Personal service 


Applications are available at your neighborhood Investors Savings Bank office. p 
For more information, call our Loan Origination Department toll free: 4 


papa 


to lend at a pric 


at Investors. 
We could mal 


1-800-252-8119 


Benno fom e katl 
INVESTORS 


We have the money you need. 
Investors Savings Bank has money 


you’re a home owner and would 

like to borrow money at a lower 
interest rate and with lower monthly 
payments, talk to the professionals 


between living on a difficult budget 
and having extra cash in your pocket. 


SAVINGS BANK > 


e you can afford. If 


ke the difference 


Zita 
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Orange train station gets 
much needed overhaul 


ORANGE—Mayor Mims 
Hackett, Jr. recently Broke Craan] 
ground for a project that will make 
major repairs and construction at 
Orange Train Station at Tony Galento 
Plaza. This project first came on the 
drawing board in 1984 when the City 
approached New Jersey Transit about 
funding to rehab the station. 

Mayor Hackett saw the revitaliza- 
tion of this station as a major goal for 
his Administration in an effort to 
attract commuters to the area. He 
immediately looked into the feasibili- 
ty of using Urban Enterprise Zone 
(UEZ) funds to do a complete recon- 
struction of the station, construct 
asphalt roadways, concrete and brick 
sidewalks, granite block curbs and 
landscaping. Money raised through 
the UEZ in the amount of $360,187 
was used for this project, and work 
officially began on September 2. 

Another $40,000 in funds from 
the Essex County Community 
Development Block Grant allocation 
will be used to install decorative light- 
ing which will improve safety and 
visibility. “I’m very excited about this 
project.” Mayor Hackett remarked. 
“In addition to the two additional 


Midtown Direct Trains that have been 
added, this project will enhance the 
revitalization of a once-ignored area 
of the City. 

NJ Transit Executive Director 
Shirley A. DeLibero said; “Orange 
Station is a great example of how a 
state and municipal partnership can 
maximize resources and enhance ser- 
vice to benefit the public. The recent 
improvements to the station, made by 
NJ Transits STAR Program, will 
complement the work the city has 
done on the Orange Station parking 
lot. It’s a beautiful station and we are 
proud of what was accomplished by 
working with the city of Orange.” 

Mayor Hackett said; “We hope 
that by channeling all of this money 
into the train station, we will improve 
the area. We have a commitment from 
our police director and NJ Transit for 
an improved “police presence” in the 
area. This is very important. 
Cleanliness at the station is also 
important if we are to lure riders from 
West Orange to use our station. NJ 
Transit has already stepped up these 
efforts by keeping the walkways 
cleaner through the STAR Program. 


Union County gives housing 
assistance to Plainfield project 


PLAINFIELD—Combining its 
commitments to further economic 
development and provide affordable 
housing for Union County residents, the 
Union County Board of Freeholders has 
approved $102,800 in federal funds for 
a deferred loan to help residents pur- 
chase 22 new homes in Plainfield. 
Approval of the loan by the Union 
County HOME Program (adminis- 
fered by the Community 


Development Committee) means that 


bedroom townhouses to be built 
in the Arlington Heights section of the 
city. 


The allocation of these funds 
demonstrates the County’s pledge to 
make economic development the top 
goal of our administration,” said 
Freeholder Walter D. McNeil, a resi- 
dent of Plainfield, adding that the pro- 
ject — slated to begin this fall — is 
the first of many between the city and 
the County. 

Deputy County Manager George 
Devaney explained that money for the 
public-private partnership is being pro- 
vided by the Union County Department 
of Economic Development, the state 


Housing, Mortgage and Finance 
Agency, a bank loan and the develop- 
ers:"Union County is providing the 
final, crucial element to make this hap- 
pen,” he said 

‘The homes, which would normally 
sell for about $85,000, will cost 
between $61,000 and $63,000 to 
qualified buyers. 

McNeil added that the developers 
can pass on the County loan to buy- 
ers, saving them nearly $25,000. If a 
buyer maintains the hou rinci- 
ple residence, meets federal income 
guidelines and resells it for an afford- 
able price, they will not have to repay 
the loan, he said. 

However, McNeil asserted, the 
loans will have far more than finan- 
cial benefits. “They will also help to 
jump-start Plainfield’s economy and 
create a revitalization effort that will 
involve the entire community,” he 
sai 


“There will be increased employ- 
ment, new property tax ratables and 
the elimination of blight in a vital 
neighborhood. But most important, 
people will have the pride of owning 
their own homes.” 


Black ministers 
disappointed in 
gubernatorial 
presentation 


Continued from page 1 


Youth and Family Services (DYFS). 
McGreevey attempted to preach to 
the preachers, getting increasingly 
dramatic as he told of going to vari- 
ous churches to ask for help in chang- 
ing situations like this. “Over 50,000 
letters, petitions went to the 
Governor’s office ...And nary a word; 
from this governor—nary a phone 
call.” 

He went on to say that nothing 
happened until six months before the 
election, when the governor decided 
to introduce a DYFS reform bill con- 
tinued, “Twenty-five children should, 
not die under DYFS within a four- 
varp period. 

As an incumbent, Governor 
Whitman was able to point to her 
administration’s record of appointing 
minorities to important government 
posts, welfare reform initiatives and 
the creation of urban enterprise 
zones. When asked about the problem 
of recently paroled inmates finding 
employment because of their record, 
she said, “It is in all our interests to 
give people a second chance.” There 
are 30 businesses that have identified 
9,000 jobs in the state of New Jersey 
where they are going to reach out to 
welfare or ‘work-first’ participants. 
There is no incentive on the part of 
the state on this—other than to say 
that it makes good sense.” 

Outside of the church, Whitman 
spoke of her visibility in urban areas, 
saying that she will not concede a sin- 
gle vote in the state of New Jersey. 

After the presentation, Reverend 
Jackson led the ministers in voicing 
his disappointment in what was 
heard, and said that he thought “nei 
ther responded well to the fact that ir 
the suburbs, dollars turn over six o 
seven times, creating jobs and oppor 
tunities. In the urban areas, dollar 
turn over once and then they an 
gone. This is why there are no jobs’ 
Jackson continued, “Neither serious 
ly addressed how to revitalize tht 
Cities and bring about economic 
development.” 

Reverend Jackson reiterated that 
because the council’s tax-exempt sta- 
tus, as a group “cannot and will not 
endorse any candidate” Ministers will 
individually support candidates, and 


bers of the state Legislature this 
week. 


Rolice patrol 


MRVINGTON—The multiple 
fruif§ of the Irvington Urban 
Enterprise Zone are beginning to har- 
vest with a new security initiative that 
will enhance police presence in the 
township's business 

Under the recently-launched year- 
long program, a pair of off-duty offi- 
cers ig assigned to walking patrols, 
rotating between Springfield Avenue, 


from | Stuyvesant Avenue to 
Washington Avenue—site of the 
Irvington’ Bus — Terminal—and 


Chancellor Avenue, from Rutgers 
Street to Coit Street. The team will 
work four hours daily, seven days per 


Irvington business district 


week, alternating 
between 


10am-2pm “Right now, 
3-7pm shifts. 


The $80,000 WERTE 
ae be è idembarking on 

rom 
eid eta a very excit- 
funds a variety of ing journey 
and encour- 
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and 


projects to spur 
economic devel- 


e Th 
see yez 4ge everyone 
Authority has to geton 


established 


broad-based board” 


guidelines to determine what projects 
qualify for financial support. Increased 
police protection, improved fire ser- 
vices, and grand-scale advertising, all 
of which are among Irvington’s initial 
programs, are hallmarks of the UEZ, 
currently operating in 29 municipali- 
ties. 

“We want our customers to under- 
stand that if they keep their dollars in 
Irvington,” they will help their home 
town immensely,” according to Mayor 
Sara B. Bost. “Right now, we are 
embarking on a very exciting joumey 
and encourage everyone to get on 
board 
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